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few weeks that whilst Sinn Fein had no desire 

or intention to carry their struggle into England, 
yet if the Lord Mayor of Cork were to die on English 
soil, his death would be avenged on English soil. There 
ean be little doubt as to the actual ability of an organisa- 
tion which has captured or burnt scores of police 
barracks in Ireland, to carry out the alleged threat. 
No police force in the world can prevent outrages if the 
would-be perpetrators are sufficiently cool, reckless and 
determined. It is comparatively easy to deal with the 
individual fanatic with a grievance—which is doubtless 
why political assassination is so rare—but an organised 
and disciplined body of men moved by a profound and 
disinterested emotion is a very different matter, as the 
Russian police in the days of the Tsardom knew very 
well. It is hard, however, to believe that any group 
of Irishmen, however desperate, can in truth be con- 
templating a policy of such criminal folly. It is possible 
—to deny it is merely to allow the wish to father the 
thought—that a policy of active rebellion in Ireland 
may in the long run lead to a greater freedom than any 
that Ireland would have gained by constitutional 
methods. But a single stunning outrage committed 
in London would be the grave of Irish hopes for a 
generation. 


re. has been widely rumoured during the past 


* * > 


The funeral procession of the Lord Mayor of Cork 
through the streets of London on Thursday bore most 
dramatic and impressive testimony to the fact that 
the Irish people have not yet made enemies of the 
English people. Throughout the long route the streets 


were lined by great crowds—English crowds, for the . 


Irish were in the mile-long procession. And-as the 
coffin and the mourners’ carriages passed there was not 





one head in a thousand that remained covered. No 
Irishman could have expected or desired a more genuine 
tribute of respect and sympathy. Nor was there any 
pretence that it was a mere funeral procession. It was 
openly a Republican, a rebel demonstration. The 
marchers wore Republican colours, rebel flags were 
carried, the coffin had an escort dressed in the rebel 
uniforms of the Irish volunteers, and in front of these 
representatives of the army of the “ Irish Republic” 
rode two lines of mounted police, representing the 
authority of His Majesty King George V. It is to be 
hoped that Irishmen, notwithstanding the bitterness of 
their present endurance of the “ reprisals’ policy, will 
understand the meaning of this remarkable demonstra- 
tion. In the midst of their mourning for the dead 
Lord Mayor they may find cold comfort in sympathy 
that is so passive and so detached. Yet in the temper 
of the London crowd on Thursday—if they do nothing to 
change it—they may read the certain promise of ultimate 
freedom without enmity. 
* * * 


It is assumed that the Miners’ strike is “ settled.” 
The men, however, have yet to ballot, and whilst it 
is likely that the strike will end, it is still far from 
certain that the settlement will produce those senti- 
ments of general goodwill which alone can guarantee 
the collaboration of masters and men in an effort to 
serve the community with an increased output. The 
** ill-advised” threat of the Railwaymen last week, 
issued in defiance of Mr. J. H. Thomas’s advice, seems 
to have been the decisive factor in leading the Govern- 
ment to throw over Sir Robert Horne and concede the 
essential demand of an immediate increase of wages 
of 2s. per shift. It had previously been assumed in 
Downing Street that Mr. Thomas could hold his men 
in check, and when that idea was dissipated—a little 
prematurely perhaps—the minority in the Government 
in favour of surrender became a majority. The 2s. 
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having been conceded it was of course a foregone 
conclusion that “ conditions’ could and would be 
arranged. Thus the strike ends in that victory for the 
miners which was always practically inevitable. The 
miners may be wise not to claim a “ victory,’’ and the 
Government not to admit “ defeat,” but independent 
observers will recognise that those are the accurate 
words. 
* * * 

The Government, however, has, as an offset, a 
“ victory ” of its own, scored under the easy conditions 
granted to it by its complacent majority in the House 
of Commons. It has got its industrial “ D.O.R.A.” 
It has obtained the power of abrogating the constitu- 
tion in case of any great industrial ‘‘ emergency” 
as to the existence of which Parliament is to be the 
judge. The Labour Party condemned the Bill root 
and branch and succeeded in securing some important 
amendments. We are not sure, however, that in 
practice the precise terms of such an Act have very 
much importance. In effect the Bill empowers the 
Government to “ take the gloves off’ in an industrial 
dispute, and once the gloves are off—as we learnt 
in the Great War—paper limitations are apt to be 
disregarded. For our part, we regard the passage of 
the Bill perhaps as a victory for the Government, 
but much more certainly as a victory for the extremists 
of the Labour movement. The Triple Alliance, it is 
true, by its very existence, and by its evident power 
to threaten the life of the community, promises the 
action of unconstitutional forces ; and in reply to that 
promise the Government can hardly do less than 
demand the power of abrogating constitutional prin- 
ciples. The details of the abrogation are compara- 
tively unimportant, for when the fight comes they 
will be disregarded. The significant fact is that the 
Government should have recognised the inevitable 
conditions of the struggle and should have been the 
first to ery “gloves off.’ The Labour movement, 
whatever its “‘ statesmanlike *’ leaders may wish, will 
certainly accept the challenge. But that the “ haves ”’ 
should seek to provoke the “ have-nots” in such fashion 
is surely the most striking illustration ever offered of 
the old saying: Quem Jupiter vult perdere prius de- 
mentat.* 

BY * * 

A resumption of negotiations between Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia on the Adriatic question is once more 
“imminent.” Optimists are even to be found who 
predict. that the matter will really be settled before the 
Italian Chamber meets in the middle of next month. 
The Press of both countries still keeps up its wordy 
warfare, without being able to adduce any new argu- 
ments. The Italian imperialists, however, have got 
something better than an argument in the prospect of 
Senator Harding’s election to the Presidency of the 
United States. The disappearance of the meddlesome 
Mr. Wilson will, they think, enable Italy to win the 
game ; from France and ourselves they do not anticipate 
much trouble. Meanwhile, D’Annunzio’s influence has 
by no means weakened. The Italian Government, if 
it is not afraid of him, is at least obliged to treat him 
with great respect. There are strong grounds for 
believing that he has the sympathy not only of Admiral 








* Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad. 





Millo, the Governor of Dalmatia, but also of General 
Caviglia, the Commander of the Army of Occupation. 
He certainly has enormous prestige throughout the 
Army, and it is likely enough that he was boasting truly 
the other day, when he told the Times correspondent 
that, if he started to march to Rome with 10,000 men, 
he would arrive at the gates of the city with 150,000, 
For the moment, however, this Cesarian march does 
not seem to be in the hero’s programme. Nor is there 
any confirmation of the rumour that he was in negotia- 
tion with Lenin. But there is no doubt that a certain 
section of the reactionaries in Italy would be glad to 
use him for their own purpose—that purpose being the 
crushing of Italian “‘ Bolshevism.” One need not believe 
that D’Annunzio would lend himself to any such end ; 
he is, at least, an honest idealist. Nevertheless, his 
ideal is one that no good European can tolerate, for it 
involves the permanent abasement of Jugo-Slavia. 


2% ws * 


The Building Guilds seem at last to be settling down 
definitely to work. In the North of England and in 
Wales, work is already in full swing on a number of 
contracts, and, in and near London, it is just beginning. 
The London Guild of Builders has finally signed and 
completed its Walthamstow contract, to which the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, as in the other Guild 
contracts, is a third party in respect of the supply of 
materials. The Co-operative Insurance Society also 
enters into an arrangement to guarantee the Waltham- 
stow Council against loss. A similar contract for 
Greenwich is practically completed, and several others 
are well advanced. The Ministry of Health has ex- 
pressed itself fully satisfied with the arrangements, 
and the Guilds have the full support of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives, by which 
they are, in effect, controlled. The Walthamstow 
contract, the first to be begun near London, will be 
officially inaugurated by an opening ceremony on 
November 6th, but the preliminary work is already in 
full swing. The Guilds are beginning their practical 
work in an experimental fashion, but they have a 
chance of showing their method to be by far the most 
practical and effective way of dealing with the housing 
problem. If these early experiments succeed, nothing 
can prevent the Building Guilds, in view of the public’s 
eager demand for houses, from expanding rapidly on a 
national scale, and from establishing a new type of 
industrial democracy which will exert a profound 
influence on other branches of industry. Everything 
will depend on how the operatives respond to the new 
motive of organised free service of the public. They 
will be judged by their practical achievement. 


* * * 


The wage dispute in the road transport industry, 
which in its preliminary stages has already lasted for 
several months, has now led to an actual stoppage of 
work in several centres, including Bradford, Leeds, and 
other parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
carters and motormen in many other districts have 
handed in notices, and, unless a settlement is reached, 
are expected to strike during the coming week. The 
dispute arose, it will be remembered, out of the applica- 
tion of the Transport Workers’ Federation for a national 
minimum wage of 87s. per week, a demand on which 
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the employers refused to enter into any negotiations. The 
attempts to get the employers to meet the Federation, 
in which the Ministry of Labour took a hand, lasted 
several months, and proved abortive. Finally, how- 
ever, the employers agreed to negotiate locally, if the 
Trade Unions would approach each local association. 
Despite its keen desire to secure a national settlement 
on the lines of that secured for the dockers, the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, in its anxiety to avoid a strike, 
initiated local negotiations, which are now in progress 
in London and many other areas. Wherever a settle- 
ment is not secured by this means, strike action is to 
be expected, and the reports of progress so far to hand 
are none too encouraging. In the areas in which strikes 
have broken out, permits are being issued by the Strike 
Committees for the transport of essential foodstuffs, 
but not of coal. The effect of the strikes in Yorkshire 
has already been to cause a number of factories to 
close down or go on short time, and the effects of any- 
thing like a national stoppage would, of course, be very 
serious indeed. In view of the fact that the dockers 
have secured a national minimum of 16s. a day, it is 
not surprising to find the carters asking for a weekly 
minimum which is approximately equivalent. It is 
to be hoped .that the dispute will be promptly settled, 
and that some recognised practice for dealing with 
wage questions will be established for use in the future. 
The time has gone by for employers to adopt the attitude 
of refusing to negotiate when a Trade Union approaches 
it with a claim which is certainly, on the face of it, not 
unreasonable. 
* . * 

The Ministry of Health has this week issued the first 
Annual Report of its Chief Medical Officer. Like all 
Sir George Newman’s work, it is well done, excellently 
arranged, and a mine of valuable information and 
statistics. It shows very clearly the general progress of 
the public health service in England in recent years. 
And it also shows, we must add, that some of that 
progress is pseudo-progress. It is impossible to pretend, 
for instance, that we have got anything like a decent 
domiciliary medical service. The utter inadequacy of 
the treatment given by most of the panel doctors is 
notorious, and it is not surprising when we know the 
limitations within which the work is done. We learn 
from this Report that an official “‘ maximum of 3,000 
insuted persons for single-handed practice ’’ has been 
fixed, though some Committees have gone even lower— 
to 2,500 or 2,000. We hardly know whether we would 
rather be the practitioner or one of the patients in these 
panels. But we do know that good doctoring must be 
impossible under such conditions. Sir George Newman 
in his introduction makes an eloquent defence of the 
new Ministry against some of its critics. We agree 
with him when he protests that “‘ the establishment of a 
Ministry of Health does not solve and was not meant to 
solve problems of local self-government.’ But the 
real point is whether, on its present showing, the Ministry 
may not be actually hindering the solution of local 
problems. One thing at least is certain. When the 
whole public health service comes to be reformed, as it 
soon must, there will have to be a drastic overhauling 
of this “‘ complex piece of machinery ” in Whitehall. 


* * * 


On Monday, municipal elections will take place 





throughout the country, and there have been signs of 
very great Labour activity in connection with the 
election campaigns. The older parties are, of course, 
making the most of the recent increases in the rates, 
and seeking to put the blame upon the shoulders of 
Labour. It is obvious, however, that, whatever party 
may hold municipal power at present, the rates are 
bound to rise, imposing, as the Labour candidates are 
foremost in admitting, unfair burdens upon large 
sections of the community. Every month makes it 
more manifest that a fundamental reorganisation of 
the whole system of local finance, in respect both of its 
direct incidence and of its relation to national taxation, 
is imperative. The real strength of the Labour Party 
in local politics lies in its clear recognition of this fact, 
and in its attempt to develop a programme which will 
lead to a fairer redistribution of burdens. This is 
plainly a national as well as a local question ; but the 
necessary legislation, widening the powers of local 
authorities to undertake productive services, reorganis- 
ing local finance, and developing the system of “ grants 
in aid’’ on more comprehensive lines, is not likely 
to be introduced until there is really vigorous pressure 
for it from the local authorities themselves. It is in 
order that this pressure may be applied, as well as for 
the immediate speeding up of urgent measures of 
housing and education, that a large increase in Labour 
representation in the municipalities is to be hoped for. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—In public the 
Government have not as yet ventured to do more than 
condone what is popularly, though inaccurately, known 
as the policy of reprisals; in private their agents not 
merely justify excesses but make it a boast that they 
are beating their opponents with their own weapon of 
terrorism. The protests of “ loyalists,” terrified at the 
drift to anarchy, are met by whispered assuranees from 
high officials that a few weeks will see all the gunmen 
safely rounded up, and Sinn Fein as a fighting force 
smashed beyond hope of recovery. Inquirers are 
expected to take these assurances on trust, though it 
must be admitted that the men behind the scenes are 
sufficiently shrewd not to stultify themselves after the 
fashion of the Chief Secretary who told Parliament that 
since his speech last week three barracks had been 
burned, three sentries sniped, and twenty-five soldiers 
and policemen killed and wounded, and concluded the 
grisly catalogue by adding, “ the policy of the Govern- 
ment has succeeded and is rapidly succeeding.” 


* * + 


Undoubtedly the Government have been scoring off 
their opponents, and possibly their plans will realize 
the highest expectations of their authors. The last 
of the hunger-strikers may die in agony, the floggings 
and shootings which, in large areas of the West, have 
driven Sinn Fein underground may be extended to the 
whole of the country, the alleged gunmen, in search 
of whom the Black-and-Tans are raiding Dublin as 
hounds raid a covert, may be shot down one by one. 
Should this happen, will the result be to induce the 
survivors to bow in meek submission before Mr. Lloyd 
George and crown Sir Hamar Greenwood with laurels ? 
Mr. Devlin has answered for the remnant of the 
moderates by telling the House of Commons, “I have 
only one comfort in being a Constitutionalist, and that 
is I detest and loathe this Government worse than any 
Sinn Feiner.” It is possible to impose a peace by vio- 
lence on Dublin as well as Berlin, but the process will 
not mend much less end the Irish difficulty, That 
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roblem can be solved only by statesmanship, and it 
is apparently the settled determination of the Cabinet 
to create conditions which will effectively prevent 
statesmanship from applying a remedy. 
* * * 


Po.iticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—As the railwaymen 
have been so generally condemned for butting in in 
the middle of the coal crisis, I may be pardoned for 

noting an instructive exception to the chorus of reproof. “ They 
have called the Government’s bluff,’ was the dry comment of 
one respectable, not to say eminent, politician on hearing of the 
famous ultimatum, and, sure enough, Ministers at once dropped 
their pose of aloofness, and, for the first time, let it be known 
that conversations had been going on all along with a view, 
as the latest jargon has it, to the “ exploration of an avenue” 
towards full-blown negotiations. Has there, I wonder, ever been a 
dispute so capable in itself of prompt adjustment, yet so overlain 
with Dogberryish verbiage and official pedantry ? 
* + * 

I noted last week the whispers that were then beginning to 
be put about to the effect that it was not the Prime Minister, 
but his Unionist colleagues, who must be held responsible for 
the miscalculations that had given so unfavourable a turn to 
the Cabinet’s strategy. Logically, therefore, I ought not to 
have been surprised when, a day or two later, the statement 
received wide confirmation, couched, to be sure, in the more 
tactful language of semi-official inspiration. Yet with all its 
reappearances, now in one connection, now in another, this 
familiar communiqué never seems to lose its quality of unex- 
pectedness. But how do Ministers, especially those who are 
peached upon, regard such backhanders? Probably as a kind 
of reprisal, regrettable but natural. 

* * * 

Enough of the inner history of England’s first Coercion Bill 
escaped in debate the other night to enable the historian to 
reconstruct the general plot. Apart, however, from conjecture, 
it is now known that the idea of the Bill originated in the failure 
of the Government last year to get an indefinite extension of 
their powers under the war-time “ Dora,” and that during the 
earlier part of this year the Cabinet, to speak plainly, funked 
its introduction, partly owing to an absurd under estimate of 
the swallowing capacity of their supporters, but also because it 
had not then occurred to anyone that such a proposal could 
be got through without weeks and possibly months of debate. 
I see it suggested, albeit half ironically, that England is indebted 
to Ireland’s example for this typical product of Coalitionism. 
It is, of course, the case that but for the way out shown to the 
Government by Parliament’s tame acceptance of the Irish 
Coercion Bill last August, this latest instrument of reaction 
would have remained a bureaucratic dream. 

* * * 

Two views are taken of the most recent newspaper purchase 
on behalf of the Lloyd George interest—the first, that the motive 
is to deprive Scottish Liberalism south of the Tay of any effective 
voice in the Press, and the other that the transaction is simply 
one more move in the silent yet dogged struggle still going on 
between the rival Coalition sections for supremacy in Scotland. 
Naturally enough, the hapless journalist, liable to be caught at 
any moment in the meshes of such factional intrigues, is asking 
himself why the Edinburgh Evening News could not be let alone, 
considering that the Coalition in that city already had on its 
side the wealthy and powerful Scotsman and the widely circulated 
Evening Dispatch. As well ask why the Prime Minister tried to 
obtain a monopoly in Parliament at the last election. In 
journalism, as in politics, the Georgian ideal appears to be the 
same—the entire landscape from Land’s End to John O’ Groat’s 
peopled with replicas of Sir Henry Dalziel. 

* * * 

But while this itch for uniformity might constitute in itself 
a motive for spending £330,000 (or more) in order to silence a 
discordant voice, I should be reluctant to exclude the second, 
and perhaps more charitable, of the two hypotheses just men- 
tioned. What this suggestion means, I take it, is that in its 
uphill fight in Scotland with Youngerite Coalitionism, Liberal 
Coalitionism desires to have a voice of its own in the Northern 
Press. Quite an intelligible ambition, as people familiar with the 
other newspapers must acknowledge. For, while nearly all those 


journals are Coalitionist, not one of them can be described as 
slavishly or even distinctively Georgian—obviously a sufficient 
answer to those grumbling Opposition penmen who think the 
Coalition might surely have rested content with two out of 
Edinburgh’s three dailies. 





COMMON SENSE ABOUT GENEVA 


RENCH opinion has this week found two fresh 
Fk causes for anger in the “ dangerously pro- 
German policy” of the British Government. 
The decision to waive our right to confiscate 
German private property in this country by way of 
reprisal for non-fulfilment of the Peace Treaty has 
provoked the bitterest comment in the Paris Press. 
What is this, it is asked, but an invitation to Germany 
“to consider the parchment she signed at Versailles 
as another scrap of paper”? If one of the victors is 
thus to exercise clemency on her own account in a 
small matter, there is a patent weakening of the Entente 
that may be taken advantage of in the larger matter of 
the indemnity. Even worse is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposal that the Allied Prime Ministers should mix 
themselves up with the forthcoming Assembly of the 
League of Nations. What have the great statesmen to 
do with that international chimera, that medley of 
little Powers and neutrals and cranks? The League 
has its own business, which presumably is to hasten 
its end by doing nothing; the Governments have 
theirs, which is to see that the Treaty is executed. 
France, at any rate, will not hear of her Prime Minister 
being introduced into this unwholesome atmosphere. 
All this outburst, of course, was to be expected. The 
French attitude to the League of Nations is notorious, 
and there is no need to expatiate on it here. But 
behind it there lies the larger and grimmer contro- 
versy, which at this moment centres in the question 
of the “ Geneva Conference”’’ to settle the German 
indemnity, but which fundamentally involves the future 
of civilisation in Europe. 

M. Millerand agreed at Spa last July that the heads 
of the Allied Governments would meet the Germans at 
Geneva. The meeting should have been held in 
September, but the French have found persistent excuses 
for delay. They have harked back to the Treaty and 
the rights of the Reparations Commission. They have 
even resisted the compromise suggested by the Belgian 
Prime Minister, which would allow the indemnity to be 
first discussed with the Germans and reported on by the 
experts of the Reparations Commission, and then finally 
decided by the Governments. The French motives are 
perfectly clear. Their aim is to get their pound of 
flesh, and they are obsessed by the fear that a round- 
table conference with their unreliable friends and 
their pertinacious enemies will reduce the pound to 
ounces. Their case, as put by the more moderate 
spokesmen, is that Spa taught them a bitter lesson, 
and that they must not risk being rushed a second time 
into a bad bargain. Others, like the implacable M. 
Poincaré, want to hear nothing of bargains at all, good 
or bad. They demand their pound. Germany can 
pay, if she chooses. If she will not pay willingly, she 
must be compelled. The strict letter of the Treaty, 
in short, must be enforeed—and an obvious means of 
enforcing it is the occupation of the Ruhr. 

What support can France count on from her Allies 
for such a policy? Does she suppose that she will 
have ours? There are few persons in this country 
who even pretend to believe that the monstrous repara- 
tions imagined in Paris can be extorted from the 
Germans. The “ practical men,” who are moved by 
none but business considerations, no more want the 
utter paralysis of Germany than do the “ idealists,” 
who believe that the restoration of Germany is a neces- 
sary work of high statesmanship and common humanity. 
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And what is true of the British people is true of the 
Italian also. We do not believe that a man or a lira 
could be raised in Italy at this moment to back any 
French coercion of Germany. All this must be patent 
to every intelligent Frenchman. Yet they insist on 
their rights. We are even told with insane logic that 
we are bound to sustain their claims, because under the 
inspiration of Mr. Lloyd George at the last General 
Election we proclaimed that we should exact the utter- 
most farthing. We did; and since that we have done 
a number of other foolish and evil things. No one can 
pretend that our record since the Armistice is one to 
be proud of. We have offered the French themselves 
plenty of ground for suspicion. Our long series of 
shufflings with Russia has bewildered them. Our 
conduct in certain naval questions has given grave 
offence. We have had clashes in the Near and Middle 
East in which we have not been entirely innocent. 
We have shown callous greed in selling them our coal 
at exorbitant prices. And withal we have been willing 
partners with them in imposing ungenerous and unjust 
terms on one beaten enemy after another. But there has 
been a steady change in this country, as, unfortunately, 
there has not been in France. We may not all of us 
have repented yet of all our follies. We have certainly 
not had any acknowledgment by the British Govern- 
ment that the terms of the Treaty of Versailles are 
ungenerous or unjust. But everybody, including the 
British Government, is ready to admit that parts of it 
are unworkable. In a word, the British nation has 
recovered its common sense. 

This question of the German indemnity is first and 
foremost a matter of common sense. It is childish for 
petulant leader-writers in Paris to accuse us of being 
insensible to the losses and wrongs of France. It is 
irrelevant to accuse us of tenderness for Germany. It 
is simply a case of facing hard facts. The first fact, 
which settles the question for us, is that we are con- 
vinced on all the evidence that Germany cannot pay 
the sum which we used to talk about last year, and 
which France still talks about. Secondly, the sooner 
the total is settled the better for all concerned, for it 
is plain that the long delay is piling up economic and 
political damage throughout Europe. And if France is 
not willing to admit as a fact that the Germans cannot 
pay “to the uttermost farthing,” we still ask her to 
apply common sense, and put to herself dispassionately 
the consequences of trying to get that farthing by force. 
Germany will be ruined. But will that be much consola- 
tion if France herself is ruined also? We, in any case, 
shall not be a party to this policy, and if the French 
persist in their intransigeance, our paths will lie apart. 
We shall regret that, not because it would do this 
country in particular a great dealofharm. It is obvious, 
indeed, that, looked at purely as a question of material 
interest, France has much more to lose than we by a 
severance of our “alliance.” But in reality there is 
far more involved here than an Anglo-French difference. 
The policy of France in connection with the Treaty of 
Versailles is a European question, and the position 
which France is taking up promises to be a European 
disaster. 

The question which all of us have to face is, whether 
we want a new world or the old world in Europe? The 
first is attainable, though the task of building it may 
be difficult, and, moreover, it alone offers any hope of 
peace or security. The second is not attainable ; 
the old Europe will not be restored, and the attempt to 
restore it will mean the crash of civilisation. Never- 


theless, France is apparently embarked on this calamit- 
ous task. We hear prominent publicists, amid a 
chorus of approval, crying out that the very idea of the 
League of Nations is a will-o’-the-wisp, and that sanity 
requires us to return to the “Balance of Power.” 
Obsessed by this lunatic notion, France struggles to main- 
tain the old diplomacy. She thinks in terms of armies. 
She fumbles for alliances. She looks for props among 
the smaller nations, in Belgium, in Poland, in Hungary. 
She intrigues against the unification of Europe, now in 
Vienna, now in Munich, now in Bucarest. We do not 
suppose that this is how the French nation envisages 
the activities of its statesmen and soldiers. But it is 
certainly how other people envisage them. And the 
mischievous policy, which is being pursued in the 
name of the French nation, will presently leave it not 
with “the hegemony of Europe,” but in a position 
of perilous isolation or disastrous entanglements. The 
politician who the other day contemptuously contrasted 
what he called “ British commercialism” with the 
“French national policy,” was, we fear, paying our 
Government an unwitting compliment. The ideals of 
“* British commercialism ”’ are unhappily none too high, 
and they will perhaps not be even a perfectly sound 
guarantee for peace. But the “French national 
policy,’ sublime as it may appear to the Quai d’Orsay 
or the Echo de Paris, will pretty certainly guarantee us 
war. We venture to ask those “ Balance of Power” 
theorists whether they have reckoned the consequences 
of war to themselves and their theories? For the 
“* Balance of Power” is not a doctrine which appeals 
to the common peoples of the world—not even of France. 
And if the common peoples allow themselves to be 
pushed by their rulers into another great war, that war 
will not end as the last one ended. The French states- 
men will have to make up their minds whether they will 
pursue their path to revolution and European chaos, 
or whether they will yield to common sense—and 
certain other potent considerations—and go to Geneva to 
initiate a new policy. 


TRADE UNIONS AND 
DEMOCRACY 
J) mentary tetas with the working of our parlia- 


mentary institutions has produced in recent years 

an increasing crop of criticisms, ranging from 
doubts to actual challenges, of the basis of our representative 
system. And we are coming to realise that the problems 
of democracy and democratic government exist not only 
in the sphere of politics, but also in the other spheres of 
association. Problems which closely resemble those of 
modern political democracy are being forced to the front 
particularly in the case of the Trade Unions, as these come to 
play an ever-increasing part in the working of the mechanism 
of Society. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Webb conclusively showed in their 
Industrial Democracy, the movement in the Trade Union 
world during the latter part of the nineteenth century was 
away from the “crude” methods of earlier democracy 
towards more complicated systems of representative govern- 
ment. As the Trade Unions grew in size and complexity, 
first, the mass meeting of all the members became impossible, 
and then the submission of detailed issues to a general 
ballot presented increasing difficulties, both because it 
became more and more impossible to get the issues fully 
understood, and because the issues themselves grew more 
involved as Trade Unions extended the scope of their 
industrial regulations. This process was carried still 
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further during the early years of the twentieth century, 
and it seemed at one time almost as if the general ballot was 
destined to become obsolete as a method of ‘Trade Union 
decision on issues of policy. 

The process, however, was arrested before the point had 
been at all nearly reached, and, during the last decade, 
there has been a growing desire to provide for a greater and 
more real democracy in the management of Trade Union 
affairs. It has been felt that the large modern Union has 
developed bureaucratic tendencies, and that officials and 
executives have been prone to lose touch with the feeling of 
their members. Accordingly, there has been a real effort 
to develop more effective democratic machinery which will 
make the will of the members effective under the conditions 
of huge and widely scattered membership which are charac- 
teristic of modern Trade Unionism. The exact form of the 
machinery provided varies widely from case to case, but 
the general line of development is clear. The tendency has 
been to reserve the method of the general ballot for important 
and clearly defined issues, but to insist that, in dealing 
with such issues, it shall be employed wherever there is no 
overwhelming reason to the contrary. At the same time, 
more fully representative assemblies or delegate conferences, 
in the closest touch with and, wherever possible, direétly 
instructed by, the members have been created, and to these 
assemblies has been entrusted the task of preparing the 
issues and getting them into such a form that a general 
ballot can be taken upon them where the occasion demands it. 

The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain is, on the whole, 
one of the most complete democracies in the country. It 
practically never decides a vital issue except by a general 
ballot vote, and it gets the best out of its ballots by pro- 
viding the most effective democratic machinery for simpli- 
fying the issues. It starts, of course, with the enormous 
advantage, not equally shared in by any other industry, 
of having as its basis a natural democratic unit. The pit 
or the group of pits which make up the nominal mining 
village concentrate the mining population in convenient 
units for the exercise of primary democracy, and serve as 
the basis of representative government. The mining village, 
in which nearly everyone is concerned with mining, is a 
natural centre for discussion, and the pit meeting is an 
admirable instrument not only for the choice of representa- 
tives but also for keeping the representative fully informed 
of the opinion of his constituents, and for instructing him, 
when that is desirable, as to his course of action. The whole 
structure of the Miners’ Federation is based essentially on 
the pit, from which delegates come to the meeting of their 
county or district association, and thence are sent on to 
the National Conferences of the Federation as a whole. 
Nor is this merely a good piece of electoral machinery ; it 
is a means by which the opinion of the Executive can be 
transmitted rapidly to the rank and file, and the Executive 
kept constantly sensitive to the movements of opinion 
among the members. 

Most other Unions have to contend with far greater 
difficulties in the framing of their representative machinery. 
Their members mostly live far away from their work, and 
the branch, usually drawn from men scattered among many 
different works, is far less a real unit of democracy, and far 
less well attended by the members. The real meaning of 
the growth of workshop organisation among the Trade 
Unions in recent years lies in the attempt, by making the 
workshop itself a unit of Trade Union activity, to counteract 
the difficulty caused by the widely dispersed habitation of 
the members and the ineffectiveness of the branch based 
on inhabitancy as a unit of democracy. 

The ordinary Press, which only becomes really conscious 
of the existence of Trade Unionism when something like a 
crisis exists, and knows nothing of the internal working of 
the movement, constantly accuses the Unions of lack of 
democracy, and treats their decisions, when it does not 
like them, as “snap votes,” triumphs for the extremists 
or hotheads over the essentially solid and respectable 


majority of the members, and so forth. Nor does it matter 
what machinery the Unions adopt: in this matter they 
cannot do right; if they take a general ballot, then the 
result is undemocratic either because the issues were not 
properly explained, or because pit-boys voted, or for some 
other reason that appears for the moment to be most 
convenient. If, on the other hand, their delegates decide 
an issue without a ballot, using their own judgment as to 
the opinions of the “ rank and file,” then again their action 
is grossly undemocratic and a violation of proper principles 
which reveals the Unions as dominated by extremist 
minorities. 

Certainly, no one will maintain that Trade Union demo- 
cratic methods are perfect, or that Unions do not differ 
widely one from another in the excellence of their machinery. 
The miners, for example, are far more democratically 
governed than the National Union of Railwaymen, and there 
is more democracy among the railwaymen than among 
some of the sections of the Transport Workers’ Federation. 
But any general charge that the Trade Union machinery 
is easily liable to capture by. extremists is very wide of the 
mark. Where it is not fully democratic, the explanation 
lies chiefly in the very real difficulties of democracy in any 
large organisation, and the Unions, taken as a whole, are 
far more democratic, and far more really governed by the 
will of their members, than any other organisations of 
comparable size, from the State itself to the political parties. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties of democracy are very great, 
even in the Trade Union movement. For the Unions, also, 
are confronted by the extraordinarily difficult question of 
the proper relation between the leader, in this case the 
Trade Union official, and those who choose him to administer 
their affairs. Here, again, the ordinary Press usually 
presents, in its discussions of Trade Unionism, a curiously 
distorted view of the proper functions of leadership. It is 
always inclined to regard the Trade Union leader as a 
master, whose main business is that of keeping his followers 
in order, and to chide, as disobedient servants, those 
members of the Unions who from time to time flout his 
authority. It is, of course, obvious enough that, if a Trade 
Union is to achieve constructive results, it must preserve 
by consent a high degree of discipline, but it is certainly 
not the case that the Trade Union leader is chosen in order 
that he may decide what his members are to receive, and 
not in order that he may carry out their will. The whole 
conception of the leader as master is no less wrong than 
the opposite delusion that being always “ agin the Govern- 
ment” is the hall-mark of virtue. 

This whole question of the leader’s relation to those who 
elect him has been raised in a most acute form during the 
past week by the action of Mr. J. H. Thomas in connection 
with the decision of the Railwaymen’s Delegate Meeting to 
declare a strike; for there is no doubt that the course of 
action pursued by Mr. Thomas after the decision had been 
taken was not only calculated to ensure the partial character 
and therefore the defeat of the strike if it had broken out, 
but amounted in effect to an invitation to the members not 
to obey the strike order. That it was so interpreted 
resolutions which followed from certain districts clearly 
showed. It may be held that the decision to call a sudden 
strike was neither wise nor necessary, but that opinion really 
does not affect the question raised by the action of Mr. 
Thomas as General Secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen. Since he differed from the decision constitu- 
tionally arrived at by his Union, it was honourably open to 
him either to hold his peace and obey instructions as a 
servant of the Union, or else to resign. But to retain his 
position whilst acting so as to defeat the decision of his 
Union was a course which could hardly, it seems to us, be 
defended on any view of the functions of Trade Union 
leadership. 

Happily, such extreme cases do not often occur, or do 
circumstances likely to lead to them often arise. But it is 
undeniable that tendencies on the part of Trade Union 
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leaders to substitute their wills for those of their members 
do receive considerable encouragement from those very 
sources which profess to be most anxious to see the Trade 
Unions fully democratic. Indeed, the desire for democracy 
appears to be founded on the largely mythical belief that, 
if only the “apathetic majority” of the Trade Union 
membership can be mobilised, it will usually afford support 
to national leaders, who are in most cases more moderate 
than the local leaders who appear at Conferences. What- 
ever warrant there may have been in the past for this 
belief, there is very little for it to-day. A decade, and still 
more two decades, ago, it may have been the case that the 
average Trade Union leader, far to the right of the present 
leaders as he often was, was on the whole to the left of his 
own members. To-day, this is certainly no longer true. 
Even the so-called “ apathetic majority” is, on most of 
the issues which lead to big disputes, considerably to the 
left of the national, even if it is still to the right of many 
of the local, leaders. 

Real democracy in Trade Unionism is, therefore, no 
longer, as it might have been once, a conservative force. 
It is not, of course, revolutionary, for revolutionary ideas 
have touched only an inconsiderable proportion of the 
British working-class. But real democracy will inevitably 
reflect the growing unrest and dissatisfaction, not only 
with immediate industrial conditions, but also, to an in- 
creasing extent, with the fundamental features of the 
present economic system. It is out of date to go on talking 
as if the average British worker were still the average 
worker of a generation ago, possessed of the same equable 
temper and ready acquiescence in accustomed conditions, 
and it is out of date to assume as a matter of course that, 
however a ballot vote or a delegate conference may result, 
the “real selves” of the mass of Trade Union members 
are necessarily against the taking of drastic steps to remedy 
felt grievances. There is a new generation of Trade Unionists 
who have passed, in many cases, through the ordeal of war, 
and the new generation is seeking for a sign. 

The new methods of Trade Union democracy, based as 
they are to an increasing extent on workshop organisation, 
are reflecting fairly accurately this change of attitude. 
They show the Unions to be not in any degree revolutionary 
of set purpose, but at the same time far less inclined than 
of old to shrink back from an attempt to realise their objects, 
because such attempt may involve a challenge to the power 
of the State or some approach to unconstitutional action. 
They still confine their immediate aspirations within com- 
paratively narrow bounds, but they are prepared to go 
to greater lengths in furthering their aims. This is not 
the result, as many people seem still to suppose, of a capture 
of the Unions by extremists, but of a real change of temper 
among the working-class, reflected on the whole accurately 
through the democratic machinery of Trade Union organisa- 
tion. Indeed, it is probable that, up to the present, the 
effect of this machinery has been, if anything, to under- 
emphasise the actual change in the opinion and attitude of 
the average Trade Union member. The Unions are at 
present busy making their machinery more thoroughly 
democratic, and the result is likely to be seen, not in a right- 
ward but in a leftward shift. The state of mind has 
changed, and it was never less true than it is to-day to 
attribute mainly to “ agitators’’ or revolutionaries the 
ferment and unrest in the working-class world. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


EFORE and during the European War, the South 
African Party was in power in the Union of South 

Africa and was retained in office with the aid of the 
Unionist Party. On the accession of General Smuts to the 


office of Prime Minister, that was still the position. At 
the recent General Election, however, the South African 
Party lost considerably and the Unionist Party heavily, 
while the Nationalist Party and the Labour Party gained 
correspondingly, the latter largely at the expense of the 
Unionists. The respective Parties in the Legislative 
Assembly are now as follows : Nationalists 45, South African 
Party 41, Unionist 22, Labour 21, Independents 2. 

The Nationalist Party is practically wholly “Dutch” * 
and stands for Republicanism. Its leader is General 
Hertzog, a “Dutch” South African. Before the Boer 
War he was an Orange Free State judge, and, during the 
War, had a fine record as a Boer general. He was Minister 
for Justice in General Botha’s first Union Cabinet and 
now practices as a barrister at Bloemfontein. His political 
followers regard him with strong and affectionate enthusiasm. 
In his personal feelings he does not seem to be anti-English. 
When absent from the House (a frequent occurrence) his 
place is taken by the Rev. Dr. Malan (not to be confused 
with the Right Hon. F. S. Malan, Minister for Mines and 
Education). Dr. Malan was a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at Graaff Reinet, but resigned to assume 
the editorship of the powerful daily Nationalist paper, 
De Burger. The Nationalist Party does not evoke so much 
hostility on account of its republicanism as from the fact 
that it is held together by an anti-English feeling. This 
feeling is a heritage of the Boer War and can hardly be 
wondered at. A large proportion of the Nationalist Party 
is composed of men who in 1902 were not adult and who have 
grown up with a very natural feeling of injury. This is 
regrettable, but what is even more to be regretted is the 
strong anti-Dutch feeling that still persists, finding its 
rallying point under the egis of the Unionist Party and 
its main public expression in some of the chief Unionist 
papers. 

The South African Party has now at its head General 
Smuts, the Prime Minister, a gentleman who is better 
understood in South Africa than in England. Like 
General Hertzog, he is a ‘‘ Dutch” South African, The 
Party stands for the retention of the existing British 
Imperialism and is composed of Dutch and English. Many 
of its Dutch adherents are sympathetic to its standpoint 
as regards Imperialism, though a considerable number 
would not strongly oppose an Independent South Africa, 
friendly to and possibly federated with Great Britain. 
There is but little feud between the Dutch rank and file 
of the Nationalist and South African Parties, who have 
long been striving to unite as one great Dutch party. The 
Prime Minister is a very able man of unlimited energy and 
application and an impatient spirit, who, in political 
strategy, belongs apparently to the school of Mr. Lloyd 
George and has not much to learn in aim and method from 
even that extraordinary Welshman. Has he a fair share 
of the patience or the tolerance or the long view of General 
Botha? Has he that “ political sense ’’ which characterised 
his late leader ? General Botha inspired a feeling of rest 
and confidence. Can this be said of his brilliant 
successor? Is there not rather a feeling of uneasiness, of 
circumventions, of something grave being attempted 
prematurely and precipitately? General Botha was a 
type of the better class of Dutch farmer; he was one of 
them and they liked him ; so marked was this that, when his 
actions appeared to them to deserve censure, they used 
sometimes to excuse him by putting the blame on General 
Smuts ! 

The Unionist Party is led by Sir Thomas Smartt, an 
Irishman, at one time a medical practitioner at Britstown, 





* It should be remembered that the word ‘‘ Dutch,” as applied in 
South Africa, is an English term. The “Dutch,” the * Boers,” do 
not so designate themselves or their language. They use the word 
“ boer ” to denote a “farmer,” and style themselves “ Afrikanders "’ 
and their language “Afrikaans” or “Hollands.” The term “ Afri- 
kander” is also often applied by them to all South African born 
persons.” “Afrikaans” is what in English is known as “ The Taal.” 
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a little village in the Karroo, some thirty-two miles from 
De Aar Junction. He is the managing director of ‘‘ The 
Smartt Syndicate,” a big farming affair near that village. 
Just as the anti-English sentiment is the cement of the 
Nationalist Party, so is the anti-Dutch sentiment that of 
the Unionist Party. But fortunately the Unionist Party 
is ailing. This anti-Dutch and largely un-South African 
spirit, so apparent in many of the papers supporting the 
Unionist Party, coupled with the view widely held that the 
great capitalist interests are very friendly to the Party, 
has caused it to lose caste. Except for its racial animosity 
and its un-South African feeling, it is difficult to see what 
justification it has for existence apart from the South 
African Party ; for the South African Party is harmoniously 
composed of ‘English’ and “ Dutch,” it stands for 
Imperialism and is increasingly in favour with the great 
capitalist influences. The Unionist Party can hardly help 
being cognisant of the widely spread feeling that it has shot 
its bolt and can, as a party, never attain to office. Indeed, 
it has long been trying to form a “ Coalition Ministry ” 
with the South African Party, sharing the ministerial posts 
and forming what, with unconscious humour, it styles 
“‘a Best Man Ministry.” The South African Party can 
hardly, as things are, form a Coalition Ministry with it 
without grave risk of alienating some of its own Dutch 
adherents. The Nationalists will not have the Unionists, 
regarding the Party as racialist; the Labour Party will 
not have it, regarding it as jingo-capitalist. 

The Labour Party is led by an Englishman, Lieut.- 
Colonel F. H. P. Creswell, who came into prominence before 
the Boer War when, as a mining engineer on the Rand, 
he advocated the employment of white instead of black 
labour in the gold mines. He has the reputation of being 
an upright politician and a very able parliamentarian. 
The party contains several other notable men, but 
Mr. Creswell, perhaps not so out-and-out Labour as some 
of his colleagues, is in several ways a class apart and gives 
the party a great standing. So far as his Labour aims 
permit, he supports the Prime Minister because General 
Smuts upholds the British connection and because, in his 
opinion, General Smuts, of all leading politicians, is the 
most advanced and will, with equal opportunities, do more 
for Labour than any of the others. 

Such are the political parties. It remains to add that 
some of the chief Unionist newspapers have several times 
called for the arrest of certain leading Nationalists on account 
of their very plain speaking. Fortunately, General Botha 
and General Smuts have taken no notice of these mischievous 
and dangerous demands, with the result that violent 
oratory has become much rarer. That is one reason for 
yuicter counsels; another is that General Hertzog, whose 
influence is very great, is opposed to any appeal or threat 
of appeal to force on the Republican issue, insisting that 
the conversion of the Union to Republicanism (which he 
confidently counts upon) must be a constitutional movement. 

But there is another cause, a very interesting one indeed, 
big with future possibilities. The ‘‘ Dutch” are a majority 
of the whites in the Union and the white non-Dutch are, 
of course, far from being all ‘‘ English.” Of the Dutch, 
the Nationalists are in a heavy and increasing majority. 
The fact that the Nationalist Party is republican must not, 
of course, be taken to imply that all non-Nationalists are 
anti-republican. The Nationalists are not only numerically 
the strongest party in Parliament; they are, even now, 
almost certainly so in the Union. It will be remembered 
that the South African Party has a very considerable Dutch 
backing. The Nationalist Party is increasing, not only 
on the veld but also in the mines, railways and other public 
services, in which many Dutch are now employed. (For 
instance, it is said on the Rand that already not less than 
50 per cent. of the underground white labour in the mines 
is Dutch.) As has been mentioned, the Dutch rank and 
file of the Nationalist and South African Parties are striving 


to unite, while the Dutch who go Labour will cherish the 
same desire. This “ hereeniging ” (reunion) movement has 
steadily increased in volume and strength. It is not 
impossible that the Dutch may eventually go almost solidly 
Nationalist unless something unforeseen should happen. 
The recent Hereeniging Congress at Bloemfontein did not 
then achieve its object, but that does not settle the matter ; 
that Congress was merely the most recent and the most 
powerful of several of such congresses. The “ reunion ” 
aspiration and intention comes from the people ; it is being 
insisted upon by them; it is a people’s movement. Its 
success would mean a political union at last of practically 
the whole of the Dutch of South Africa, that tremendous 
alliance that the Boer War produced, operating in the 
political sphere. This naturally makes a strong appeal 
to the Dutch, and it has the blessing and support of their 
powerful Church. 

The situation is a very delicate and difficult one. The 
problem will be, if such a “ reunion” should take place, 
to guide it along lines that will not perpetuate an anti- 
English feeling—a guidance that would make a test call 
on the South African patriotism of both sides; for non- 
anti-English and non-anti-Dutch must go together, implying 
a tolerant and brotherly South Africanism. Soon after 
General Smuts became Prime Minister, he made overtures 
to all the Parliamentary parties to unite under him, but of 
course he could not succeed. He is apparently now com- 
pelled to attempt in some way to bring about a combination 
with the Unionists, for, if the Unionists for very life must 
hang on to the South African Party, the South African 
Party cannot retain its precarious majority in Parliament 
without Unionist support. At the Hereeniging Congress 
the Right Hon. F. S. Malan (for the Cabinet) was most 
determined on the Imperial issue. That Congress having 
failed to come to an agreement on the issue of Imperialism 
versus Republicanism, General Smuts has called for a 
congress to inaugurate the formation of a Moderate 
Party. If this proposed Congress comes to an agreement, 
there will presumably be a General Election and a coalition 
of the South African Party and the Unionists. Probably 
the calculation is that these two parties, running as one, 
would gain more than they would lose, the gain being 
possibly against the Labour Party and the loss the defection 
of such Dutch adherents of the South African Party as 
will not tolerate the Unionist Party. Hope of gain as 
against the Nationalists would probably prove futile. 
How far such a calculation might prove correct cannot 
be predicted with confidence. A good deal may depend 
upon Colonel Creswell’s attitude. No doubt he and another 
member of the Labour Party might be offered posts in the 
Ministry. Whether Colonel Creswell, with his strong 
antagonism to the Unionists, would accept, notwithstanding 
his estimate of General Smuts, and, if so, on what terms, 
is an interesting speculation. We shall soon be wiser, 
as the date of the proposed conference is the 27th instant. 


In conclusion it must be said that any political division 
of the Union into “Dutch” and “ English,” however 
brought about, would be very regrettable. It would, 
of course, be racial and might tend to become increasingly 
so. It would be as true of the one side as of the other 
that the members of the respective parties would have 
very little of importance in common except, on each side, 
racial antagonism. As with the possible “reunion” of 
the Dutch, so with this proposed Moderate Party; if such 
party be formed, the problem will be to prevent it 
accentuating and embittering the racial cleavage. In 
all General Smuts may legitimately and wisely do towards 
composing peace between the English and Dutch, he will 
have the good wishes of all who realise that ultimately 
the nation can be only South African; it cannot be 
“English” and it cannot be “ Dutch.” It is a grand 
problem for a statesman to have on his hands, but it is 
extraordinarily delicate and difficult and, for its solution, 
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cannot have outside interference. The Dutch have been a 
deeply wronged people and the harrowing memory of 
that wrong is still in their hearts. This fact must be borne 
in mind. Only a “Dutch” statesman can, for the present, 
be the unifying factor. He must obtain and retain the 
respect, trust and affection of the “Dutch” and of the 
“English,” while the rank and file of both parties must 
realise that they are South Africans first. Such a leader 
will need rare qualities of statesmanship; he will need to 
be a “‘ South Africa first’? man, and he will need the wise 
patience and tolerance of a Botha coupled with such rare 
insight and comprehension as that of the Cavour of South 
Africa, the late Jan Hofmeyr (Onze Jan), who, perhaps 
alone of South African statesmen, may be compared with 
the great Italian in his clear and balanced judgment, in his 
persuasive wisdom and strength, in his rapid and almost 
instinctive political prescience. c & 


GREAT MEN 


? HO is the greatest living writer?” somebody 
W asked the other day. “ There isn’t one,” came 
the swift reply from a man of letters. Would 

experts be as pessimistic if they were asked who was the 
greatest living statesman or the greatest living saint? 
Most of us could make a fair guess if we were asked to name 
the greatest living scoundrel, but we should have to ask 
that the question might be postponed if it were a matter 
of finding a great saint or a great statesman. This, cynics 
will tell us, was always so. There were never any great men 
except among the dead. The great man looms large, 
not when he mixes with us in the streets and the sunlight, 
but when we see him through the fog of history. Among 
the living, we are more apt to exalt our own shadows than 
the substance of genius. We delight in orators and actors 
who are merely intense reflections of ourselves. Fifteen 
years ago Lewis Waller was known to a far greater multitude 
of men and women—especially women—than Samuel 
Butler, Girls, when writing letters, used to append to 
their signatures the mystical initials, ““ K. O. W.”—which 
stood, we believe, for ““ Keen on Waller.” The cult of the 
living is seldom for the greatest living. It would be going 
too far to say that the great are never recognised during 
their lifetime. But it is beyond a doubt that they share 
this recognition with a considerable host of mediocrities. 
Shakespeare, while he lived, did not tower above his con- 
temporaries as he towers above them to-day. He was not, 
as was once imagined, belittled by them, but he did not 
achieve immediate supremacy such as Pope achieved in a 
later century. This was probably because he was a less 
perfect reflection of his age. It is the journalist rather 
than the artist who makes the great immediate appeal, 
and Pope was a greater journalist than Shakespeare. At 
the same time, contemporary judgment has not always 
been seriously at odds with the judgment of posterity. 
When once Aischylus at about the age of forty had won the 
first prize with the trilogy that includes the Persians, he 
followed up his victory by winning it thirteen times in 
succession. When at length he suffered defeat, it was at 
the hands of another man of genius, Sophocles. Sophocles 
in his turn won the prize twenty times, which suggests that 
the Athenians deserve all that has ever been said in their 
praise as the most cultured people in history. In modern 
umes, we have been less successful in bestowing the rewards 
of literature. We have only to read the list of English 
Poets Laureate to see how like a game of blind man’s buff 
has been the search for great English poets by their con- 
temporaries. It may be retorted, however, that Poets 
Laureate are the choice, not of the people, but of the Court 
or the Cabinet. When we turn to F rance, however, we 
find that equally disastrous errors are made in the circles 
of the learned. Mr. Gosse was saying some time ago that, 
though a prize for the most promising poem had been 


awarded in France for several generations, it had never 
yet been given to a poem that ultimately took a high place 
in literature. Contemporary preference of talent to genius 
is shown by the records of all our academies, whether of 
literature or painting. The roll is, for the most part, a roll 
of the mediocre. Few of the names survive those who 
bore them except in the dictionaries of biography. The 
talent for catching the public eye or ear seems to be an 
entirely different gift from the genius for doing great work. 
If we turn to the Church or [the law or politics, we find a 
similar state of affairs. How many great men have been 
bishops or judges or Cabinet Ministers? Everywhere the 
successful are a large family of the mediocre with an 
occasional brilliant exception. This, perhaps, explains 
the pass to which the world has been brought. Human 
history bears the signature of the mediocre man. He 
has made civilisation in his own image. Genius has at 
times made use of him as its material, but it is he rather 
than genius that has the last word. Pericles and Lincoln 
appear and vanish, but the mediocre man lives for ever. 

It is interesting to speculate whether the world has made 
an avoidable blunder in thus allowing itself to fall into the 
hands of the mediocre. Did it, we may ask, culpably 
neglect thousands of great men and choose mediocre men 
in their place? Does every generation produce great men ? 
How many really great men have there been in history ? 
Could one name a hundred and be sure of their greatness ? 
What would one do if one were asked to make a list of a 
thousand? We confess we were somewhat appalled when 
we turned to the revised edition of The New Calendar of 
Great Men containing “ biographies of the 559 worthies of 
all ages and nations in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste 
Comte ” and read some of the names that had to be included 
in order to make up even so short a list. Here is a list of 
the world’s great men down till about 1820, and all together 
they would scarcely make up half a battalion in a British 
regiment, It is true that we are warned that Comte framed 
his list “‘ with a view, not to personal merits, but to his- 
torical results,” but even so must we include in so brief a 
compendium of human greatness names of such tiny stars 
as Otway and Fenimore Cooper and Donizetti? Let 
us take the first name that occurs under each letter of the 
alphabet in Comte’s list. 


Abdul Rahman II. Napier. 
Bacon, Francis. Oken. 
Cabanis. Palestrina. 
D’ Aguesseau. Rabelais. 
Edgeworth, Maria. Sacchini. 
Fabricius. Tacitus. 
Galen, Ulpian. 
Hadrian. Varignon. 
Ictinus. Wallis. 
Jacquard. Xavier, St. Francis. 
Kamehameha. Zeno. 
Lacaille. 

Madison. 


No one, apparently, whose name began with either Q or 
Y ever achieved greatness or had greatness thrust upon him, 
though we should have imagined that Quintilian and Young 
of the distressing Night Thoughts were, historically speaking, 
at least as influential as Fenimore Cooper. But, apart from 
this, what a list it is! How many of the names are there 
of which one has never even heard! How many are there 
about which one knows enough to write a five-line bio- 
graphy? If you went into the Strand and asked everyone 
you met who was Kamehameha, we doubt if you could find 
a single person who could give you the correct answer. 
You might find one in one day in the week, but you would 
not find one every day in the week. Yet this chief 
of Hawaii, who succeeded to the chief power at the time of 
Cook’s death, was a man of great influence. He was “ an 
interesting example, in recent times, of the autocratic 
ruler who raises up a rude Fetichist people into a civilised 
community.” But a great man? One does not know; 
One only knows that in one’s own list he would not have 
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been included. And Cabanis? Of him, too, and his 
work on the Moral and Physical Nature of Man the Strand 
knows nothing. Even about Ictinus, the architect of the 
Parthenon, and D’Aguesseau, author of Mercurials, whom 

Joltaire described as ‘‘the most learned magistrate that 
France had ever possessed,” it would be tactless to inquire. 
As for Ulpian, many of us remember him because of a 
contemptuous reference to his Latin made by Browning's 
Bishop when ordering his tomb. Students of law will 
claim for him that he was great among jurists, but is this 
sufficient to stamp him as great among men? We take it 
that the great men of the world are those who impress their 
greatness, not only on the expert, but on the common man. 
The Bacons, the Newtons, the Galileos, the Gibbons, the 
Voltaires—these have all become a part of the myth of 
human greatness, and not to know something of them is 
to be guilty of the sin of ignorance. But we imagine that 
even in a company of Oxford professors not every one 
could tell you much about Sacchini, the eighteenth-century 
compostr, whose (dipus held the stage for fifty years. 

As regards human greatness, however, there are apart 
from those we have raised a number of other questions 
that invite us to answer them. How far, for one thing, 
is greatness an accident—something thrust on a man by 
a great occasion? It is interesting to speculate whether 
Washington would ever have been more than a distin- 
guished gentlemen from the colonies if George III. had 
not forced him into the position of a hero. He was not a 
man of genius in the ordinary sense of the word. As his 
biographer says of him here, he “ was not a great military 
genius; indeed, he was generally beaten in battle.’’ His 
was a moral greatness that depended on being put to the 
test in order that it might display itself. One wonders 
whether there may not have been potential Washingtons 
in every British Colony—village Hampdens who live 
in mediocre obscurity through lack of the great occasion. 
It may further be contended that it is desirable, if not 
necessary, to belong to a great country in order to be great. 
If Napoleon had remained, like his father, a Corsican patriot 
instead of becoming translated into a Frenchman, he 
might have won fame comparable to that of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture: he could never have won a place beside 
Cesar and Alexander. In literature, science, and the 
arts, the small nation may produce an Ibsen, a Rousseau, 
or a Linneus. But in war and politics the great stage 
seems to be a necessary accident of greatness. National 
heroes seldom become world heroes of the first magnitude 
unless they belong to great nations, though William Tell 
and Hofer are on the universal roll of honour. Wolfe 
Tone was a great Irishman—so great that, according to 
the Duke of Wellington, he came near being as dangerous 
an enemy to England as Hannibal had been to Rome— 
but he is, according to the common verdict, great only 
for Ireland, not for the world. Who, then, is the final 
judge of greatness? Greatness, say the cynics, is simply 
a myth imposed by the powerful on the general imagina- 
tion. The Romans, as a result of their conquest of the 
world, were able to impose their heroes on the world, so 
that even the English schoolboy to-day learns about 
Coriolanus and Fabricius and a host of men of the same 
stature who for all we know may have had no more claim 
to genius than the chairman of a rural district council. 
The Jews, again, by conquering the world through the 
Christianity they hated, have imposed upon us Abraham, 
David and John the Baptist, so that even Comte gives 
them a place among the 559 worthies of all ages and nations. 
Was Abraham a great man? Was he as great a man as 
Brian Boru? Who knows? When we read Comte’s 
list we are so bewildered that we begin to wonder whether 
more than fifty great men—great as Shakespeare was 
great, or Newton or Aristotle or Ceasar was great— 
are to be found in the whole stretch of history. Most of 
the great men are greater than their fellows only by inches 
or half-inches. They are simply more interesting versions 
of ourselves, saved by some trick of style from the too 
capacious maw of oblivion. 


SANITATION 


EARLY all diseases are caused by microbes, each 
by a separate kind of microbe, which travels 
from victim to victim by its own particular road. 

Some kinds are borne by air, others by earth, or water, 
or food, or biting insects; others are directly contagious. 
Prevention, or sanitation as it is called, implies a rupture 
of the roads of travel; and, since these roads are diverse, 
the methods of prevention must vary correspondingly. 
Dwellings and other surroundings must be cleaned and 
ventilated, food and water guarded from contamination, 
biting insects destroyed, and, in the case of contagious 
diseases, efficient personal disinfection practised. All the 
surgical fevers—septicemia, erysipelas, gangrene, tetanus, 
and the like—are contagious. During half a century 
surgeons have perfected a technique of which the essential 
feature is the timely use of disinfectants. At first the 
microbes are accessible ; but a moment’s delay may be fol- 
lowed by illness and death. To-day any surgeon who 
suspected infection and delayed disinfection would be 
deemed criminal or crazy by his fellows. Skin diseases, for 
example ringworm and itch, constitute another group of 
contagious maladies; and here again any man, fearing 
infection and delaying disinfection, would be set down as 
criminal or crazy. The venereal diseases form a third 
group. Since their microbes are very delicate and easily 
destroyed, and since the time and place of infection may 
usually be anticipated, they are, in men at least, par- 
ticularly preventible, a fact which has been known even 
to prostitutes for a generation, and which has been recently 
demonstrated time and again on a large scale. 

The Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases which met 
in 1913 calculated that 10 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
large towns were suffering from syphilis. Gonorrhea is 
five or six times as prevalent. Seventy-nine per cent. of 
the population of the United Kingdom is now urban, and 
venereal disease has vastly increased since 1913. 1t would 
seem, therefore, that about every other person has been 
infected—not adults only, but even babies. Probably 
hardly a family has escaped. It is reckoned that at any 
time there are at least a million of perfectly innocent 
sufferers. 

During the war the elements (all ranks) for an army of 
allied soldiers were always unfit from this cause alone, 
and in the Dominions a principal election cry was ‘ Do not 
send our clean lads to the English cesspool.” At one 
time the Australasian Governments threatened to with- 
draw their forces unless protection were afforded them. 
During the past Britain has exported venereal disease to 
innumerable savage communities, some of which have 
become extinct. Our hospitals and asylums for the 
paralysed, blind and insane are full of its victims, and it is 
responsible for very much of the sterility and life of pain 
led by multitudes of women, many of whom are innocent 
not only of moral offence but ignorant also of the cause of 
their sufferings. Taken together, the venereal diseases are 
among the principal causes, if, indeed, they are not the 
principal cause of waste of life, health, happiness, efficiency 
and treasure within the Empire. 

Children may be trained to accept any system of morals, 
sexual or other, Christian, Hindoo, Papuan or other. As 
the twig is bent so the tree grows. But usually it is 
impossible to alter the bias even of adolescents. Would 
any amount of exhortation cause the reader to change his 
ideas of right or wrong, or be more or less guided by them 
than at present? As he is so are other men. A convention 
forbids the discussion of sex between adults and children. 
But children discuss it among themselves, and among 
boys, at least, the talk is often obscene. Children, there- 
fore, are the real teachers of sexual morality, such as it is, 
in England. They bestow the enduring lies. Adults 
merely preach ineffectually at one another. Real teaching 
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is very different from mere preaching. For two thousand 
years now the pulpits have resounded with appeals to 
chastity, and to-day the sexual morality of Christendom is 
—such as it is. 

In 1906 Metchnikoff, on many counts a famous name, 
demonstrated by means of exact experiments that it was 
possible to prevent venereal disease. Six years later a 
Royal Commission was appointed to investigate, among 
other things, whether the effects of venereal disease could be 
prevented. In 1916, when it issued its Report, nearly all 
the armies on the continent, some 20,000,000 fighting men, 
were being protected by Metchnikoff’s method. Yet the 
Commission, notwithstanding its terms of reference, made 
no mention of prevention. The truth was deliberately 
suppressed. The public was left to infer that there was no 
such thing. Some of the medical members desired to deal 
with the matter, but found themselves powerless in the 
face of opposition. The Commission, having concluded its 
labours, warmly commended as a guide to the Government 
the newly-formed National Council for Combating Venereal 
Disease. That is, it warmly commended itself, for the 
Chairman of the one became the Chairman of the other, 
and many members followed him to the directorate of the 
Council. In this manner did the Council start on its sub- 
sidised career of trying to empty the Atlantic with a teacup 
decorated with a text. At first it was proposed to give it 
the name of the ‘‘ National Council for the Prevention of 
Venereal Disease,’’ but the word “‘ Prevention ”’ suggested 
the accursed thing, and was changed to ‘“‘ Combating.” 

In 1916 the Government, forced by dire necessity, estab- 
lished military ‘“‘ venereal ablution rooms ” in which soldiers 
could disinfect after return to barracks. It seems that a 
sort of bargain was made. Soldiers were to be taught dis- 
infection, but not efficient disinfection; and all the while 
they were to be told that they were receiving the best 
treatment that science could devise. It seems that quick 
disinfection was considered impossibly wicked ; but delayed 
disinfection, though wicked, not quite impossibly wicked. 
So delicately balanced is the conscience of the elect. One 
thinks of the Empire straining in its breathless struggle, of 
the depleted firing line, of the fathers of families and boys 
sent to replace trained men that were in hospital, of the 
million innocent husbands and wives, of the little children 
with their heritage of woe, of the obliging officials, and of 
the “ influential people ” who sat at home cultivating con- 
science in themselves and venereal disease in others—and 
one’s gorge rises. God do so to us and more also if we exact 
not the price of blood. 

The evidence as to the value of quick disinfection is 
perfectly simple and quite accessible. It is stated that, at 
first a few and later many, medical officers reduced venereal 
disease to the vanishing point among soldiers and sailors 
by carefully teaching them to disinfect quickly after ex- 
posure to danger. That statement is true or untrue. It 
can be tested to the last item from independent official 
sources. No one has dared to impugn it. Either the 
advice given to the men was or was not wicked. No one 
has fought the battle on that ground. It has been fought 
by the National Council in a series of publications in which, 
as it is alleged, the truth was suppressed, the untruth 
Suggested, and in which, to speak plainly, there was a good 
deal of simple lying. One or two examples will suffice. 

In 1917-19, by means of careful teaching to disinfect 
quickly, venereal disease had been reduced among thousands 
of sailors and soldiers in Portsmouth from nearly 100 per 
1,000 to 1.5 per 1,000 per annum. At first there was no 
formal issue of prophylactics. The men were told, “I 
have talked to you till I am tired, but you still go wrong. 
But I will not have you bringing these beastly infections 
hack to barracks where they are a danger to your comrades. 
In future you must disinfect yourselves immediately after 
exposure to danger. You can get the stuff from my orderly 
or you can buy it from any chemist.” The evidence as to 
the success of this method satisfied the authorities, and 


it was arranged to apply the system to the whole Army. 
But delay occurred apparently because a gentleman, now a 
shining light in the National Council, insisted on the 
manufacture of immense quantities of quite unnecessary 
“packets.” The delay gave “influential people” their 
opportunity and ultimately—in spite of repeated written, 
urgent protests and warnings of what would happen—the 
soldiers were told to use the packets for early treatment, 
which, of course, meant delay. They were told to return 
to barracks after exposure for the disinfectants. Think 
of the imbecility of the whole procedure! At a cost of 
thousands of pounds chemicals which had been in pots and 
pails were shifted into little bottles and tubes and the 
men were instructed to use them as before. The expected 
and predicted happened. The men—so it is proclaimed— 

used the disinfectants for early treatment, and in the Army 
generally there was no diminution of disease. To-day, if 
any demobilised man be questioned, it will be found that 
he knows nothing about disinfection. To crown all, Lord 
Astor's Committee, appointed by the Ministry of Health, 
published, with coruscations of moral platitudes, carefully 
selected evidence from an Army which had not used dis- 
infectants as disinfectants, by way of proof that disin- 
fectants used as disinfectants were useless. Moreover, this 
committee was shocked to find that when men were given 
disinfectants for early treatment they actually tended to 
use them for early treatment. Lord Astor’s qualities of 
candour and sense are such that he also is now a valued 
member of the National Council. 

In 1918 the A.D.M.S. Portsmouth area (nearly all Hamp- 
shire and Dorsetshire) requested his medical officers to 
teach quick disinfection to their men. Thereupon venereal 
disease sank very low in the area. But much disease was 
brought in by men joining station from other areas and from 
overseas, and, therefore, the A.D.M.S. kept a eareful record, 
distinguishing locally acquired from imported disease. 
Moreover there were in the area large bodies of American, 
Colonial, and R.A.F., all very highly infected, with which 
the A.D.M.S. had nothing to do. The matter was brought 
up in Parliament, and the unfortunate Lord Sandhurst, 
speaking for the Ministry of Health and coached by a very 

rominent member of the National Council, declared that 
in 1919 the venereal rate of the Portsmouth area had risen 
to 2} times that of the rest of the country. This statement 
was controverted in the Press. Eventually it was admitted 
in a White Paper, issued by the Ministry of Health last 
February, that a great mistake had been made. It seems 
that Lord Sandhurst’s ingenious statistician had taken the 
disease in the whole area—locally acquired or imported, 
in the British Army or out of it—and attributed it to the 
relatively small garrison of Portsmouth town. In this way 
he had contrived to make out that the disease in the area, 
not the town, was 163 per 1,000 per annum. Actually the 
rate for the garrison had fallen from 92 to 54.4 and for the 
area to 47.38. At the same time the rate for the whole 
country had risen from 88 to 64. The ingenious statistician 
does not try to explain the fall in the Portsmouth garrison 
and area, but he does_try to explain why disease did not 
rise as much in the area as in the rest of the country. This 
is his explanation—that, while the rest of the country 
suffered from disease imported from overseas, the Ports- 
mouth area did not so suffer because it had no port of entry 
for overseas troops. Now, it is a fact, known to every 
military man, known to every resident in Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire, and certainly known to the ingenious statis- 
tician, that in 1919 the ~ & area was crammed to suffoca- 
tion with troops landing at Southampton, the largest port 
of entry of all and a mere enclave in the Portsmouth area ; 
and that the venereal hospitals of the area were swamped 
with the diseases imported by these troops. By far the 
greater part of the 54.4 and the 47.3 was imported. Fuff 
statistics are available. 

It may or may not be right, or it may or may not be 
possible, to prevent venereal disease. But the battle has 
not been fought on those grounds. It has been fought by 
the issue, through the Ministry of Health, of what, on the 
face of them, are cooked statistics and false balance-sheets. 
It will be impossible to feel in the future any confidence in 
its publications unless there is a radical change of personnel. 

G. ArcuDALt Retr. 
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Correspondence 
THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


To the Editor of THz New STaTESMAN. 


Srr,—May I make a few comments on your footnote to my 
letter in Tue New SraresMan of October 9th, your article 
“France and Hungary” in the same issue, and Mr. Pokorny’s 
letter in that of the 16th? 

That the present size of the Hungarian Army is a danger to 
Peace and the States comprising the Little Entente I do not for 
a moment wish to deny. Nor shall I rely on the denial of the 
French Minister at Vienna as to the existence of political clauses 
in the agreement recently signed by France and Hungary. The 
report that one of these political clauses gave Hungary per- 
mission to raise an army of 130,000 men, corresponds so nearly 
to France’s action in Bavaria in cancelling the Spa Agreement 
with regard to the Einwohnerwehr that the value of even an 
official denial is but slight. 

What I have endeavoured to point out is that with or without 
France’s assistance, Hungary is, and will remain, a menace to 
the peace of Europe until! her territorial boundaries have been 
revised. Now,I am not advocating the revision on the grounds 
that it is often the easiest to give in to a spoilt child, but because 
I am firmly convinced that Hungary has been scandalously 
treated by the treaty, and that the boundaries as at present 
existing are radically unjust and spell the economic ruin of not 
Hungary alone but Central Europe as a whole. 

Mr. Pokorny wishes to know the extent of the territorial 
revisions Hungary will claim on entry to the League of Nations. 
This I do not know, but I imagine that, excluding Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, claims will be pressed for all parts of that territory 
that were within her boundaries before 1918, the populations of 
which have not declared by plebiscite their desire to become 
members of another State. Provided these plebiscites are carried 
out under neutral supervision, as in Schleswig, Hungary is 
prepared to abide by the result. I quite agree with Mr. Pokorny 
in his views of plebiscites. It is useless to hold them in regions 
where the racial sympathies of the population as a whole are a 
matter of common knowledge. But does Mr. Pokorny really 
believe that a comparison can be drawn between the cases of 
Alsace-Lorraine and Posen on the one hand and Slovakia and 
other ex-Hungarian territories on the other? Does he really 
believe that the sympathies of the populations in every part of 
the territories in question are so definitely anti-Hungarian that 
his test does not apply ? 

I will now try to satisfy Mr. Pokorny as to my reasons for 
believing that a large proportion of Hungary’s claims are bound 
to be admitted by the League of Nations. To do the subject 
justice one would need to write a book. There are four groups 
of reasons. . Historical, geographical, economic and 
ethnological. Historically, Hungary has been in possession of 
these territories, including Slovakia, for over 1,000 years. The 
population resident on the arrival of the Hungarians have long 
since been absorbed into the Hungarian nation. Those parts of her 
present population (1918) that speak different tongues are 
immigrants who have arrived later than the Hungarians. This 
is especially the case of the Roumanian population of Tran- 
sylvania, who escaped over the Carpathians from the tyranny 
of the Turk. These refugees are commonly supposed to have 
been oppressed under Hungarian rule, and yet the curious fact 
remains that whereas in Transylvania 72 per cent. of the Rou- 
manian peasantry are illiterate, in their own country there are 
as many as 87 per cent. 

The geographical and economic reasons are interdependent. 
The following is an extract from the writings of the French 
geographer, Elisee Reclus, in his Nouvelle Geographie Universelle : 
** Le Royaume de Hongrie est une des parties de L’Europe qui 
present, en depit de la varietées des races juxtaposées, l’ensemble 
le plus homogéne et le plus compacte.” Rivers, roads, railways, 
in fact all kinds of communications run towards the centre of 
the Hungarian plain from the Carpathians, which enclose the 
country on three sides. Now, these are cut across haphazard, 
With the inevitably resulting chaos. Wood is cut off from 
corn, sugar from sugar factories, coal from iron, and so on. A 
country occupying such a position as did pre-war Hungary had 
naturally grown to be interdependent each part of the other. 

Finally, the ethnological reasons. According to Hungarian 


statistics, 4,238,000 Magyars out of a total of 9,944,000 are 
outside the present Hungarian frontiers. These figures should 
doubtless be revised, as they will not take into account the 
thousands of refugees from occupied territories who are still 
living in destitution in railway wagons at Budapest. 


If Mr. 


‘the Defence of the Realm Act. 


Pokorny requires further reasons, I shall be glad to devote a 
whole letter to them alone . provided, Sir, that you are 
kind enough to sacrifice your valuable space. 

Reverting to your article ‘‘ France and Hungary,” I note you 
say “the alternatives for Central Europe are either union or 
division.” With this platitude I entirely agree; doubtless we 
shall also agree that, of the two, union in some form is the more 
desirable. Union, in fact, is, to my mind, the only means to 
save the economic life of the remnants of the late Austrian 
Empire from fizzling out entirely. What I maintain is that 
this union, without Hungary, with its central position, is nearly 
useless, and that union, including Hungary, is impossible until 
the Treaty has been revised. While the Hungarians suffer from 
their present sense of injustice they will remain united under 
any Government as Government, and people consider present 
arrangements to be purely temporary. 

Revision of the Treaty must be carried out through the medium 
of the League of Nations. Hence the most pressing need of the 
moment lies in the admittance to the League of Hungary, as well 
as her late Allies, at the first opportunity—namely, at the first 
meeting of the Assembly at Geneva, which takes place next 
month. 

With apologies for the length of this letter, I remain, Sir, 
Yours, etce., J. F. O. Kine. 

Arosa, Switzerland. 

October 22nd. 


THE GERMAN-IRISH PLOT 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—In view of the Premier’s answer in the affirmative in 
Tuesday’s Irish debate to Commander Kenworthy’s question 
as to whether the Government still thought there was a plot 
in 1918 to give Germany help in Ireland, the following passage 
from Col. Repington’s Diary makes interesting reading : 

“May 29th (1918). Afterwards I had a talk with Gen. Sir 
Bryan Mahon, late C.-in-C. in Ireland. He said he had prepared 
for the arrest of the Sinn Feiners months ago, and had only 
been awaiting the word. But he disagreed with Lord French's 
Proclamation which accused the Sinn Feiners of intriguing 
with Germany and asked Ireland to take up voluntary service. 
French had brought the Proclamation with him from the War 
Cabinet in London, and had shown it to Mahon, who had dis- 
approved of it, and had so informed French. Mahon said there 
were no proofs of the German-Sinn Fein plot, and that it was 
quite unnecessary to drag it in. The seditious speeches of the 
Sinn Feiners were quite enough to act upon, as they had broken 
Now, Ireland had been insulted, 
and even the Unionists were angry, while the Government 
could not produce the evidence to convict the men arrested 
and would get into needless trouble about it.”—Yours, etc., 

Eve Casey. 


AN APPEAL TO THE LABOUR RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—One is loath to suggest fresh burdens to an overworked 
and under-supported organisation, but if the Labour Research 
Department could adopt your correspondent’s suggestion 
and conduct an enquiry into the way in which our Press has 
handled the “news” of the Russian Revolution, it would add 
one more to the many benefits it has already conferred upon 
students of politics. 

Democracy without an adequate supply of trustworthy news 
is an impossibility. The New Republic's enquiry suggests that 
in the U.S. such a supply is not forthcoming, and it is impossible 
to feel that our own State is any more gracious. Is our Press 
one of the most potent means whereby (to quote Mr. J. A. 
Hobson) “in every country the will of certain powerful men 
or interests is pumped down from above into the party machinery, 
that it may come up with the formal register of an electorate 
denied the knowledge and opportunity to create and exercise 
a will that is informed and free” ? We may suspect that this 
is so, but we cannot answer positively without the facts. Will 
the Labour Research Department help us to them ?—Yours, ete., 

Senior Common Room, SyDNEY HERBERT. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
October 26th. 


CO-OPERATORS AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—With reference to the statement on page 10 of your 
current issue, with reference to the Co-operative Wholesale 
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Society having “‘ gone so far as to agree, under pressure, to place 
its resources at the disposal of Co-operative candidates,” we 
would point out that this is an error. At the quarterly meeting 
on July 10th the subject was raised, and the Stockport and 
other societies gave a notice of motion to the effect: “ That 
it be an instruction to the directors of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited, to use its resources, whenever opportunity 
presents itself, to support the practical application of the policy 
of the Co-operative Party.”” Upon a vote being taken, this 
was lost, 688 votes being recorded for it and 1,107 against.— 
Yours, etc., THe CO-OPERATIVE Press AGENCY. 

Balloon Street, Manchester. 

October 13th. 

[We find it difficult to understand the above letter; for it 
makes no mention of the results of the C.W.S. General Meeting 
of October 9th, or of the divisional meetings of the previous week, 
on which our statement was based. At these meetings a resolu- 
tion instructing the C.W.S. directors to meet and consult with 
the representatives of the Co-operative Party was carried, and 
it was announced that a first meeting had already taken place. 
It was made clear from the outset that the object of the resolution 
was to ensure that aid would not be withheld from the 
Co-operative Party and its candidates by the C.W.S., and the 
directors seem only to have opposed the resolution being put 
on the ground that it was unnecessary. Unless our corre- 
spondent’s objection to our previous statement rests on a purely 
verbal point, we fail to see what it is. What we said certainly 
represents the general interpretation placed on the October 
decision by the public and by co-operators themselves.—Eb. N.S.] 


AN OPENING FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—We understand that a large number of ex-Service men 
are failing to obtain smallholdings under the Government Land 
Settlement Scheme. 

There are still vacancies in the list of approved applicants 
for smallholdings on the co-operative colony which the Surrey 
Garden Village Trust propose to establish. An eminently 
suitable estate has been offered for the purpose, and ex-Service 
men and others are invited to apply. They must have sufficient 
knowledge and ability to produce on ten rods of land a ton of 
vegetables, and must have experience in poultry, pig keeping, 
or at least two branches of food production. They should also 
have 25 per cent. of the necessary capital, and a knowledge of 
building or of an allied trade would be a recommendation. 

Full particulars will be sent on receipt of inquiry, which should 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope.—Yours, etc., 

E. L. Hupson, Hon. Sec., 
Surrey Garden Village Trust, Ltd., 
46 High Street, Croydon. 
October 26th. 


*“KQUALITY OF CHANCES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN!” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—There is one simple fact in exchange for “ Affable 
Hawk’s ” theories. 

The finest and cheapest musical training for a would-be 
composer is to play in an orchestra. During the war it became 
impossible to deny this privilege to women any longer, and 
by virtue of the fire, intensity, and freshness they brought to 
the work, the tone of every band they played in gained so 
obviously that, up to the present, so far as I know, no effort 
was made to dislodge them. 

It now appears, however, that the Hallé Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Hamilton Harty, has ousted the women, probably because 
they read better at sight than the men, are twice as keen, and 
work fifty times harder. The Englishman of to-day dislikes 
hard work, and that is why our trade is going to Belgium, 
America, and even France. 

Meanwhile, we women are puzzled on whom to bestow the 
larger measure of contempt—whether on men such as these 
musicians, whose jealousy and meanness takes the form of 
elbowing dangerous rivals out of the road, or on the ineffable 
literary man who, if a journalist, probably ignores what happened 
yesterday, but knows as well as we do what is going on to-day 
(for instance, in the engineering, printing, engraving, or any 
other trade), and who, none the less, chats away brightly about 
“ equality of chances for men and women,” ingenuously wondering 
why there are not more female stars of the first magnitude. 

Strange to think that the vanity and misgivings of grown-up 


men can be soothed by this sort of superficial generalisation— 
historically inaccurate as to the past and, as regards the present, 
uttered (one can only imagine) tongue in cheek !—Yours, etc., 
Dr. Erne, SmyTa. 

[‘* Affable Hawk” writes: I do not think that I have ever 
written anything to suggest that, as interpreters of music, women 
might not equal, or excel, men. My tongue was not in my cheek 
when I wrote. I am as disgusted as Dr. Ethel Smyth is that 
women should not get equal chances with men.] 


MUSICAL CRITICS AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—In reference to Mr. Baring’s letter in your last issue, 
I should like to say that all criticism is relative. When Mr. 
Newman says that Wolf appeals to his sense of form more than 
any German composer but Beethoven, he is not stating how much 
Beethoven appeals to his sense of form. Compared with many 
German composers (Raff, for example), Beethoven’s sense of 
form is marvellous. But musical critics who are really alive, 
and who, unlike Moses, have not received the law straight trom 
God, are not expressing any eternal truth: they are discussing 
in public the fruits of their experience, and they are to be read 
for the stimulation they afford. My criticism is entirely empiric. 
I find I learn more about music every day, and I ask Mr. Baring 
a plain question : Does Beethoven’s sense of form satisfy him ? 
If it does, I only ask Mr. Baring to go on listening, confident 
that, if he really listens, he will one day become conscious of how 
imperfect Beethoven’s form was. But I will add this, with which 
Mr. Baring will no doubt concur: the question of musical form 
is one of the most thorny and perplexing subjects in the world. 
Only those who have thought much about it realise how impossible 
it is at this stage in our knowledge to do more than throw side- 
lights on it. When I studied music I was told that Beethoven 
took up the Sonata where Haydn left it, and carried it forward 
to almost the highest possible point of perfection. This is 
probably still being taught, but it is an exaggerated fact.— 
Yours, etc., W. J. TURNER. 


Miscellany 
UNADULTERATED MUSIC 


HANCE has just brought our way a perfect 
example of the pure musical instinct to which 
I referred recently in an article On Listening 
to Music. Those who have read that article 
will perhaps remember its argument that most people 
who call themselves musical are really more sensitive 
to emotional than to musical sound. I compared them 
to people who, listening to a distant conversation, catch 
and are absorbed in the emotional note—whether of 
anger, affection, etc.—rather than the purely aural 
clash, cadence and blend of the moving voices. I have 
maintained that great art has nothing whatever to do 
with that emotional expression, that music as an art 
has no business with the conveying of emotions, and 
that it is the hall-mark of bad music, as of bad art 
generally, that it is emotional. I suggested that except 
for a greater technical skill—which means, shortly, 
superior brain power—the composer of Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Symphonies was in the same class 
as the composer of that well-known song The Rosary. 
Tchaikovsky is the Sankey and Moody of great com- 
posers, and were it not that in a few works and for a 
brief space in others he is musical and not emotional, 
he would have no more right to be considered a great 
composer than has the composer of the most sobful 
ballad that ever made a drunkard weep. 

Even the greatest composers have moments of 
emotional weakness, moments, that is to say, when they 
are unequal to the enormously difficult task of writing 
imaginatively and, then, they too fall back on trying 
to infect their audience with their emotion by some 
exhibition of what is, after all, hysteria, or they fall back 
on cleverness and become academic and dull. The skilful 
composer learns how to play on his audience’s feelings 
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in cold blood. The bells and cannon of Tchaikovsky's 
‘** 1812’ Overture are the trickery of a highly emotional 
man who knows exactly how to excite us because he 
knows what excites him. But Tchaikovsky is a mere 
child in the game compared with those we shall have 
in the future, although, perhaps, the difficulty of not 
awakening our sense of humour will increasingly 
preserve us. 

It is, of course, comparatively easy to agree with this 
argument while one draws one’s selections of emotional 
music from such composers as Tchaikovsky. It is 
when we are confronted with such works as César 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony or his Quintet, or with 
examples (and they can easily be found) from Bach, 
Brahms and Beethoven, whose appeal is directly 
emotional and does not touch the sensuous imagination, 
that we are pulled up. Everyone can recognise the 
gulf that separates the emotions of Tchaikovsky's 
symphonies from those shown in the two works of 
Franck I have named. It is the difference between 
rant and religion, but, immensely superior as is 
Franck’s symphony to any of Tchaikovsky’s, it falls 
short of the greatest art just because it mainly touches 
the nerves and not the imagination. It excites us 
while we hear it, but it gives us very little to carry 
away except the memory of our excitement. Now, 
this is a good test. Why do we come back again and 
again to Mozart? Mozart haunts us because, though 
he is not academic, he does not harrow our emotional 
nerves; he is not like Wagner, a man letting off 
rockets in an excited crowd, or Tchaikovsky, a senti- 
mentalist crying for the moon, or Brahms, a middle-aged 
man remembering his mother and his first-love, or 
Franck, a man shut out from heaven; he is not a mere 
tube through which blow his aspirations, his sentiments, 
and his regrets in a more or less chaotic flood; he is 
that most mysterious of Nature’s secrets, a great creative 
artist, whose work, purged of all emotional dross, flies 
straight at the imagination. 

All the truly great composers have moments of this 
power, and I confidently appeal to the judgment of all 
intelligent music-lovers when I say that it is the most 
enduring and precious quality in their art. It haunts 
and pervades the mind, but it produces no single 
emotional reaction. There are songs of Brahms that 
make one go home and untie one’s early love-letters ; 
there are works of Tchaikovsky and Wagner that make 
one immediately want to join a brass band; César 
Franck has made me (although not a Catholic) go to 
Mass, but I never heard, and never expect to hear of 
Mozart producing any of those strange and inartistic 
effects. He simply quickens the whole being and is as 
inexplicable as life. 

Now, if we accept my contention that the greatest 
art is absolutely free from the expression of any emotion 
that can be referred to in our daily existence as human 
beings, we are up against the fact that the greater part 
of music fails to satisfy this condition. I suggest not 
only that this is true, but that musical criticism has 
hitherto made very little attempt to discriminate 
between the superior and the inferior elements in the 
work of composers of acknowledged eminence. It is 
not always or even often that a composer’s best works 
are the most belauded. What appeals to most men is 
emotional force. Beethoven is considered a greater 
man than Mendelssohn because he is a more passionate 
man. Beethoven and Wagner were, great personalities ; 
they had power and they make you feel their power in 
their music ; their greatness as composers as contrasted 
with other great men who were not composers is that 
they were able to express their individuality in their 
musie. This, one must infer, is genius. I submit that 
such reasoning is thoroughly superficial and misleading. 
There may be some connection between the dynamic 


vitality o ry nt passionate men like Beethoven and 
Wagner and t 


t creative power that underlies their 


musical genius ; science to-day knows too little about 
these forces to say, but speaking by intuition and from 
experience, Iam ready to prophesy that it will be found 
that the emotional ebullitions of passionate men like 
Beethoven and Wagner—and three-fourths of their 
music are such—are wholly accidental and irrelevant to 
their real genius, and that their art will live only by 
virtue of the one-fourth (or whatever the proportion 
may be), which is that unadulterated stream of pure 
music springing up no one knows whither and speaking 
of no one knows what—not of love, death, democracy, 
or the struggles of husband and wife around a baby.* 

I would not, for one moment, have it thought that 
this is an “art for art’s sake” argument. That I 
consider to be an even more misleading and inaccurate 
conception than that (given genius) great passions make 
great music. I have the deepest conviction that great 
music is great because it is the expression of some 
profound idea in the universe. It is, if you like, an 
expression of the spirit, but it is not an expression of a 
great man’s temper, or of his love for women, or for 
his fellow-men, or of his hatred of tyranny, for these 
are matters of the external world, physical and acci- 
dental, like Carlyle’s dyspepsia, which produced a great 
deal of violent emotional literature but no art. 

If this is true of the creative artist, if he expresses an 
idea and does not merely give vent to his emotions, it is 
interesting to apply the theory to the interpretative 
artist. It leads us to question, at once, the right of 
the most famous pianists and violinists to their position 
in the musical world. And here I return to my opening 
sentence, which said that chance has just brought our 
way a perfect example of pure musical instinct. As I 
sat listening for the first time to Mr. Jascha Heifetz at 
the Queen’s Hall last week,I heard what I had never 
heard before, the perfect violinist. Let me say, at once, 
that’ Heifetz has not got the silvery tone and the almost 
feline grace or the tenderness of Kreisler; he has not 
got what Mischa Elman had once, the fiery ardour we 
associate with youth; he has not got what Paganini 
had, the magnetic personality of an altogether extra- 
ordinary man. But what have these qualities to do 
with music, though they are the most talked about by 
musical critics? Absolutely nothing! Impeccable 
technique, faultless intonation, and an absolutely pure 
tone are indispensable requirements only because the 
absence of any one of them interferes with, blemishes 
the presentment of the idea, but a silver tone or a 
golden tone gratify the sensuous ear as a crushed grape 
gratifies the palate ; they are qualities of an altogether 
inferior order and are absolutely irrelevant to art. 
Equally irrelevant and inferior are tenderness, senti- 
ment and ardour. These qualities are all delightful in 
themselves, and if a violinist or a pianist cannot give 
us the best thing, there is, of course, no reason why he 
should not give us something for our money. It is 
even probable that more people will go to see him break 
a string through excess of “ fire’ or weep into the 
piano through excess of water than will ever assemble 
to hear him play pure music, unadulterated by any 
admixture with his love for a red-haired woman sitting 
in the front row of the stalls, or with any of the other 
miscellaneous passions of what is, probably, a very 
third-rate human character. 

But Mr. Heifetz can give us the best thing. Tech- 
nique, intonation, tone are all perfect, but they only 
constitute a perfect medium for the perfect expression 
of the music. With an amazing (because so very, very 
rare) aloofness and tranquillity his musical intelligence 
expresses the musical idea. It is playing at the very 
farthest possible remove from the mechanical. The 
fingers do not play themselves, which is the fate that 
befalls most great virtuosos; it is a pure musical 
intelligence playing, unmuddied by any personal charac- 





* Symphonica Domestica. By R. Strauss. 
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teristics. Mr. Heifetz is only nineteen; it is unthink- 
able that he will always be able to play as he does now. 
Inevitably his human character will develop, passions 
and prejudices will be awakened and intensified, and 
presently they will affect his playing. He will become 
—what the foolish critic wants him to be now—emo- 
tional, and he will be emotional according to his char- 
acter. If he is a third-rate sort of person his playing 
will become vulgar and full of cheap exaggerations and 
emphases ; on the other hand, he may develop differ- 
ently, and his playing may obtain a conscious weight 
and dignity. But it can never be better than it is now; 
for such human qualities as warmth, dignity, nobility 
or sentiment are merely a transient glitter above the 


erystal current of pure music. 
W. J. Turner. 


ERIC KENNINGTON 


RIC KENNINGTON’S exhibition at the Alpine Club 
E Gallery (Mill Street, Conduit Street) is extremely 
interesting from several points of view. It is 
interesting, in the first place, because it is an exhibition 
which consists mainly of war pictures painted by an 
ex-soldier—that is to say, of pictures which constitute a 
record of certain aspects of the war seen from within. 
It is interesting, secondly, because Mr. Kennington is 
probably the most accomplished realistic draughtsman 
since Menzel. And it is, above all, interesting because 
the pictures are the product of a very intense personality. 

Eric Kennington was in the early twenties when the 
war broke out, and a few weeks afterwards he was serving 
in the ranks in Flanders. Three months later he was 
invalided home, having lived through that first and never- 
to-be-forgotten effort which was to lay the corner-stone of 
the new world. He came back with a passionate admiration 
for the “ P. B. I.,” for the pathetic “ feet’ which he saw 
continually before him, staggering through the mud beneath 
the weight of their equipment, submitting, perforce, to 
an iron discipline, facing death in conditions of unimaginable 
horror. He came back, too, with a deep contempt for 
those who hesitated to go and do likewise, and those who 
said that the holocaust was vain and futile. 

In this temper, unfit for further service himself, he retired 
to Hertfordshire and painted the ‘“‘ Kensingtons at Laventie,”’ 
which was exhibited at the Goupil Gallery five years ago. 
The picture which, it will be remembered, was painted 
on glass, was a glowing decoration in primary colours, 
full of detail which was executed with the relentless complete- 
ness and precision of a Flemish primitive. It was, in fact, 
a technical tour de force ; but it failed to convey any sugges- 
tion of the horror of war, because its wsthetic appeal— 
like that of pictures by the Flemish primitives—was 
essentially that of a miniature. The picture was, in fact, 
primarily a thing attractive to look upon, and the attraction 
was, in kind, the attraction of an illuminated manuscript. 

The method of pictorial expression which Mr. Kennington 
had evolved for himself in the first period after his student 
days was the result of a moral reaction against the trivial, 
meretricious and careless painting which filled the London 
exhibitions during the first decade of the century. It was 
thus analogous in origin to the Cubist reactions of many 
of his contemporaries: Like the Cubists, he felt the 
necessity of subjecting himself to a strict and continuous 
discipline. But the discipline which he chose was moral, 
not «esthetic. He knew that he could draw realistically 
far better than any of his contemporaries; he knew that 
he could solve the most difficult representational problems 
with ease. But he was conscious at the same time that 
his colour sense and his instinct for pictorial composition 
were rudimentary, and that his mental grasp of the 
metaphysical aspect of art was far from sufficient. He 
Sought salvation, therefore, in the Flemish primitives, 





in them he recognised, subconsciously, the same strength 
and some of the same limitations. , Like the English pre- 
Raphaelites in their first moments of enthusiasm, he believed 
that a modern artist could achieve something worth while 
by the development of the moral sense and the imitation 
of the technical methods of the primitives. 

The pictures which he painted in the pre-war period did 
not attract very much attention at a moment when 
Mr. Augustus John was triumphing with Renaissance 
virtuosity, and the artists of the London group and the 
Friday Club were experimenting in Cubism and Expres- 
sionism. But they found purchasers among the more 
discerning dilettanti, and they are of interest to-day because 
they represent the spade-work for the ‘“ Kensingtons at 
Laventie,”’ which was a final demonstration both of the 
power and the weakness of the zxsthetic attitude which lay 
behind them. 

Mr. Kennington’s present exhibition evidences a certain 
change—or rather a certain development—in both his 
general mental outlook and in his pictorial methods. It 
is true that it contains several portrait groups of children 
painted in the earlier miniature manner, which should appeal 
to amateurs of the best period of English pre-Raphaelitism, 
and that there are charcoal portraits of soldiers and drawings 
of fragments of equipment and anatomy which show that 
he still loves his “ old soldier.” But the new work suggests 
that the artist is now more obsessed by the horror of war 
as a whole than by the admiration of individual heroism ; 
and on the technical side we observe a broader vision 
(which gives us the large plasticity of the child’s head called 
“* Alice ”’), a new feeling for style (revealed in the treatment 
of the hair in the portrait of Mrs. Rutherston), a compre- 
hension of what modern critics call “‘ synthesis” (best 
represented by the admirable drawing of the back of a 
child), and, above all, a grasp of the nature of «esthetic 
appeal, as such, which was quite absent in the earlier 
work, 

His large picture for the Canadian War Memorial, which 
forms the centrepiece of the exhibition, sums up both 
his moral and his pictorial outlook. It represents a company 
of Canadian Scottish marching through ground churned 
to a grey slush by the war, past a mountain of rusty iron 
and decaying refuse. Mr. Kennington calls his picture 
“The Victims’ because he knows that the soldiers of all 
countries were the victims of the war. And this time he 
reinforces his mental concept with an esthetic appeal 
which tells its own story. The cold gloom of this picture, 
its pitiless rhythms, convey a definite irrefutable indictment 
of the scene presented. The individual heads are less 
affectionately painted than the heads in the ‘‘ Kensingtons 
at Laventie”; they are treated this time almost brutally; 
but the scene, as a whole, is infinitely better realised than 
was the case in the earlier work, and it succeeds perfectly 
in expressing the artist’s intention. 

Mr. Kennington’s exhibition is thus not only a demon- 
stration of his great powers as an artist, but is also a deep 
and passionate protest against war. As such, it brings 
him into line with the artists of the past who have made a 
similar gesture of protest—with Goya and Callot, with 
Wirtz and Watts. It proclaims, too, his affinity with 
the other young men who suffered in the war, the young 
men who lie awake of nights and wonder if the League of 
Nations will make the world safe for their sons; and it 
is witness also to his bittér feud with the busy little men 
who are even now standardising production for the next 
war, and the shameless journalists who encourage hatred, 
greed and suspicion, and batten upon them. As things are, 
it may be that the voice of a young man who remembers 
Mons may pass unheeded, but it is surely not unreasonable 
to hope that Mr. Kennington’s technical mastery as an 

artist will be generally acknowledged after this exhibition, 
and that public bodies and private patrons will give him 
opportunities to decorate our public buildings for the benefit 
of our descendants. R. 8. 8. 
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Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he ; 


Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
LL this week in my head, and I daresay many other 
heads, a nursery rhyme has been running: 
He called for his pipe and he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 
Applying the methods of interpretation once applied to 
every line of the Bible, one could preach a sermon on our 
civilisation and its foundation, using that rhyme as a text. 
King Cole—we are under the reign of King Coal; when he 
nods even for a day or two the fabric of our civilisation 
begins to shake ; all our blessings come from him, not only 
all that is typified by his “ pipe and bowl,” but the arts, 
sciences, and amenities of life as well. ‘‘ He called for his 
fiddlers three,” and although the music they have made 
has not been without discords, what a superb concert it 
has been; millions upon millions have danced to it. But 
King Coal is very old, very old, very old indeed. He was 
only dug up a few hundred years ago, and he has not long 
to live. The old man has been overworked, will continue 
to be overworked; soon he will die, first in one limb and 
then in another, of creeping paralysis; that limb we call 
the British coalfields will in two hundred years or so be 
quite useless. When he dies what will become of us? 
“Oh, someone will succeed him,” you say. Yes, but who ? 
While he is still vigorous is the time to look round for an heir- 
apparent; for when he grows weak the scramble for all 
he dispenses will grow too fierce. ‘‘ This world is a gigantic 


shipwreck ; let each save himself who can,” will be then 
the cry, and it will reach all ears with irresistible logic. 


* * x 


The peasants of Italy are cutting down their olive-trees 
for fuel, and the sacrifices of Benvenuto Cellini to keep 
an oven warm are not uncommon in Austria. If these 
things are done in the green leaf what will be done in the 
dry? King Coal is still alive, suffering only from a tem- 
porary and local indisposition, but when he lies on his 
death-bed what will be the sufferings of mankind then ? 


*” “* * 


Modern civilisation is a gourd-like growth. Science 
utilising the energy stored in the coalfields of the earth has 
made it. Science alone can preserve it. Yet men think 
politics more vital than science, and the fostering of science 
and the encouragement of men of science to devote them- 
selves to investigation, are matters for which neither men 
in the street nor their rulers care a row of pins compared 
with other aims. Unless men find a substitute for the 
energy which is stored in those old fossilised forests and 
layers of decayed vegetables they will be starved to a mere 
handful on the face of the earth. It is inevitable. Yet the 
habits of mind and the sense of proportion which engender 
the discovery of the facts necessary to a happy and splendid 
race are held in small honour. One would have thought 
that science had given evidence enough of what it could 
do for mankind. But our education is of a kind that brings 
us up blind to their importance. I have been reading a 
collection of addresses delivered before the Royal Institution 
in 1854 (Science and Education, with an introduction by 
Sir Ray Lankester: Heinemann, 1s. net) by Faraday, 
Whewell, Tyndall, Paget, and others. These addresses 
were efforts to bring about a reformation in the education 
given in our schools and universities. Some improvement 
has been made since, but it is very small. In most schools 
natural science is still only a tolerated ‘‘ extra,” and classical 
education still dominates the curriculum. After reading 
the book I fell to remembering my own education, thinking 
in pictures. 





The scene was vividly visible and audible to me. I was 
again in a large, half-panelled room. At a raised desk 
sat a man in a university gown and in front of him, their 
desks littered with books, sprawled some thirty or forty 
little boys. The air hummed with innumerable subdued 
noises. A small boy with rough hair and surprised eyebrows 
was suddenly called on to construe. After a whisper to 
his neighbour he stood up with an air of most amiable 
alacrity : 

“ O Venus ’”—oh, Venus—regina—queen—Cnidi Paphique 
—of Cnidus and Paphus.” 

“ Os, os,” interposed the master, mildly. 

“* Sperne—spurn—dilectam Cypron—delectable Cy prus—et 
and . . .” There was a pause. 

“Well, go on.” 

“T can’t find the verb,” said the small boy; then with 
sudden triumph, as though it had been dodging about, 
“Tve gotit! Transfer /—transfer—te—thyself—decoram in 
aedam—to” (his voice quavered interrogatively) “ to the 
; decorated house ? ” 

“Come, come. You know better than that. You know 
what dulce et decorum est pro patria mori means—it is sweet 
and fitting to die for one’s country.” 

“The well-fitted house?” the small boy suggested 
humbly, but with a smile to make up for a possible blunder. 
The master smiled, too: ‘No, no. The word suggests 
reverence, something almost sacred. Taken together with 
the noun, the phrase decoram in aedam might almost be 
rendered ‘ shrine,’ or, if you like, ‘ gracious house ’ would do. 
Go on.” While he was speaking the small boy’s eyes had 
been fixed with absent-minded wonder on his face. 

“ Vocantis Glycerae”’ (should he risk it ?)—‘‘of shouting 
Glycerine.” (General titters.) 

“If you play the fool you will sit down and write out 
the lesson. Sit down.” 

' “ But, sir!” 

“Sit down!” 

“ But, sir, vocantis does mean shouting or calling.” 

“Sit down!! I'll go on construing. This is poetry; 
follow carefully and bring me a translation to-morrow: 
‘ Of Glycera who invokes thee, multo ture—with much—or 
perhaps better—with a wealth of incense. Fervidus tecum 
puer—with thee may thy glowing boy.’ Who was her 
glowing boy?” (General, mild astonishment.) 

“Yes, who was the son of Venus?” 

“Oh, Cupid,” someone remarked with indifference. 

“Of course. ‘ With thee may thy glowing boy and the 
Graces and the Nymphs with unloosened zones ’—are you 
following ?—‘ hasten hither, and Youth, who lacking thee 
is not charming.’”’ Here the master had a fit of coughing, 
and ended rather lamely with “ And Mercury.” 

“ Quite a party,” said the small boy who had been made 
to sit down. (Laughter.) 

“ You will write out the lesson twice.” 

Tn 4 «6° 

“If you speak again you will write it out four times 
and I'll report you for impertinence.” 

* * * 

That is how I was educated; hour after hour, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, year after year, 
until I was seventeen. 

An odd education, when one comes to think of it. I do 
not say that most boys would not be also bored by learning 
chemical formule. But the first drawback to classical 
education is that, even when thoroughly absorbed, it does 
little to train the part of us which is most responsive to 
education, namely our judgment. The second is that it 
turns away the attention of those who afterwards largely 
determine the action of the State and the education of 
others, from the truth that our existence on this planet 
depends on the knowledge and conquest of nature. _ The 
most persuasive statement I know of the claim of science 
to the first place in education is Sir Ray Lankester’s book, 
The Kingdom of Man (Constable). AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE TAVERN AND THE PARLOUR 


The Uses of Diversity. By G. K. Cuesterron. Methuen. 
6s. net. 
If I May. By A. A. Mrtne. Methuen. 6s. net. 


It is claimed, in a recent essay on women, that they do 
not generalise. When one reads Mr. Chesterton one is 
tempted to wish that he could, for a time, change his sex. 
No doubt generalisations serve some useful purpose in the 
world’s economy ; without them the task of philosophers, 
of mathematicians, of politicians, of sociologists would be 
made very difficult. We should lose the Man-in-the-Street. 
We should lose the Man-on-the-Platform. And we should 
lose the Man-in-the-Club-armchair. All of these would 
be missed by somebody; but the lover of letters 
would rejoice if Mr. Chesterton’s genius were weaned from 
this barren and aggravating pastime; if he, once and for 
all, confined himself to poetry and humour, and left generalisa- 
tion to those who cannot afford to be found out. In some 
ways Mr. Chesterton is the most satisfying of modern 
essayists, the easiest for a critic to deal with. It is often 
extremely difficult to decide when Mr. Shaw is talking 
nonsense ; and Mr. Belloc’s vehement forensic, as of one 
going, or conducting others, to the stake, is devastating to 
the timid. But when Mr. Chesterton is stupid, he is so 
radiantly and obviously fatuous that a child can convict 
him. He has something of the mystic’s dazzling simplicity. 
He reminds us of Blake who wrote a sentence beginning 
“God,” scratched ‘‘God” out, substituted ‘‘ The Devil,’’ 
but otherwise left his sentence unchanged. We will take 
an instance of Mr. Chesterton’s stupidity when he is writing 
on a subject where we happen to agree with him. He is 
attacking Prohibition, and incidentally attacking some 
hard-shell American who objected to the breaking of a 
bottle of champagne over the bows of a new ship and 
suggested that a bottle of water should be used. He calls 
the essay “‘ Four Stupidities,”’ and he ends it thus: 

Besides this general deadness, there is a strange special deadness 

to the human sentiment behind that special sort of ceremony. 
Don’t express the sentiment if you think it a silly sentiment ; but 
don’t so express it as to prove that you haven’t got it. That 
sentiment is the ancient sentiment of sacrifice. The thing sacrificed 
may be anything; wine, as on the battleship; gold, as when the 
Doge threw his ring into the sea; an ox or a sheep, as among the 
ancient pagans; and very occasionally, when tribes, savage or 
civilised, are seized with Satanic panic, or worse. But it must be 
something valuable, or the particular thing, wholesome or unwhole- 
some, is not obtained. It was generally the best sheep or the best 
ox; and in the rare cases of human sacrifice, generally somebody 
like the king’s daughter. Like all human appetites, it is both good 
and evil; it has many roots, a gesture of generosity, an appeal to the 
unknown, a guarantee against arrogance, a clever idea of not taking 
all one’s advantage from fortune; but they all depend on the 
value, and these men evidently understand none of them, when they 
fill the bottle with water. 

Now, if we may suppose anything so unbecoming, let us 
suppose that Mr. Chesterton were a teetotaler. Isn’t it 
absurdly easy to see how he would riddle all this plausible 
nonsense ? How beautiful, he would write, to think that 
men should cease from this diabolic notion of sacrificing 
something purely deleterious and poisonous, and substitute 
the ultimate of all precious things—water. Man can live 
without food—given alcohol he decays and desiccates, 
but without water he dies. On water only heroes and 
martyrs have survived for long, symbolic weeks. Water, 
as Pindar sings, is the king of substances; let us sacrifice 
water on the vessel to which we entrust the lives of our 
sailors, pure water on the bows of her who shall splendidly 
queen it on the waters of salt! Or he might advocate the 
use of Apollinaris, or Johannis water, expatiating elo- 
quently on the history of Saint Apollinaris, so eminently 
and evidently the true patron of America, and illustrating 
the virtue and value of water by reference to the water of 
lustration, the water of baptism, and the water which 
flowed from the Pierced Side. 

Is it not evident that his tirade against these Americans 


has no value at all as an argument, since its cogency entirely 

epends on the assumption that wine is precious, which is 
the very point in dispute ? While, even if one agrees with 
Mr. Chesterton as to the value of wine, it is plain that one 
need not share his contempt for the element which, as he 
would say, is that by which man enters on the supernatural 
life. 

We have dwelt on this one comparatively trifling passage 
because it is an illustration of one of Mr. Chesterton’s chief 
faults; one which is more frequently exhibited in this 
volume than in any recent work. Over and over again in 
these essays, either by over-stating or misstating his case, 
he produces the opposite of what he intends. He goes out 
of his way to invite contradiction, contradiction of a kind 
to which he cannot retort with effect. For instance in his 
essay on Meredith, an essay full of sound appreciation, he 
cannot forbear from attacking Hardy : 

The name of that powerful writer, Mr. Thomas Hardy, was often 
mentioned in company with that of Meredith ; but the coupling of 
the two names is a philosophical and chronological mistake. Mr. 
Hardy is wholly of our own generation, which is a very unpleasant 
thing to be. 

Mr. Chesterton is at liberty to think Mr. Hardy is unlike 
Meredith. Most of us do, and some of us think Mr. Hardy, 
so far from being a “ pandiabolist,” as Mr. Chesterton calls 
him, is far nearer Christianity than was Meredith. But why 
does Mr. Chesterton deliberately weaken his case by the 
use of the word “ chronological”’? It is a word with quite 
a precise meaning; and the facts are that Mr. Hardy was 
born twelve years later than Meredith, published his first 
novel twelve years later, and published his last novel in the 
same year that saw the appearance of Meredith’s last. 
Chronologically Mr. Hardy is no more of Mr. Chesterton’s 
generation than was James ThomsonorSwinburne. Again, the 
point may seem a minor one, but it illustrates Mr. Chesterton’s 
fatal tendency to generalise and then exclude all the evidence 
which would make nonsense of his generalisation. In fact, 
his method is precisely like that of the school of Biblical 
critics which flourished in Germany and Holland during 
the nineteenth century. 

The faults in this book are prominent because the book is 
full of Mr. Chesterton’s hatreds, instead of his loves; and he 
is always at his best when he writes about what he loves. 
He makes a most indifferent Swift or Voltaire; but there 
is no one who can approach him when he praises. He may 
not impart exquisite pleasure, as Lamb does; but he does 
make us understand the wide range of human happiness, 
and makes us feel ashamed at the more niggardly fashion 
of our own enjoyment. On lamp-posts, on Tennyson’s 
verse, on detective stories and Irish plays, on pigs and 
Rostand and Herod of the miracle plays, on Christmas and 
on monsters, he can still enchant us, writing not with quite 
the old spontaneity, but with a power and a freshness which 
are all his own, as unmistakable as the pugnacious common 
sense of Mr. Shaw or the consummate, reasonable irony of 
Max. 

Mr. Chesterton’s essays always seem to belong to the 
club, the tavern, or a very crowded and smoke-laden library 
—an exclusively masculine temple. Mr. Milne’s essays 
belong to a different world. They must be written—in 
spirit, at any rate—in one of those big rooms which modern 
builders and prices have decided are to be used as dining- 
room, drawing-room, breakfast-room, nursery, library and 
spare bedroom. Mr. Chesterton, too, writes in a world where 
there are no women. Woman is enshrined in a corner. 
Mr. Milne has never heard of Woman; but he writes of the 
world most of us live in, where men and women meet without 
fussing very much as to which is the superior sex, except 
when one’s wife asks one to help make the bed. It is, we 
think, a pleasant world. And we like Mr. Milne’s room. 
Its windows have a south aspect, and are always open. 
It is not kept for anything in particular, so pretty well 
anything may be done in it. And what entrancing, lively,. 
humorous, wise things Mr. Milne does in it! This little 
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WHEN LABOUR RULES 


“ An excellent statement of Labour’s case—vigorous, 
wholly human, passionate in sympathy and lofty in 
idealism.” —Times. 

Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 
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“It has unfailing humour ...a book of strange 
and original beauty, a wise book, a very moving book.’ 
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“ Told in tingling words.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


“A novel of curious power and intensity.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
*‘ Grips our interest.”—Morning Post. 


THE ADVENTUROUS LADY 


J. C. SNAITH. Author of “ Love Lane,” etc 


THE PEOPLE OF THE RUINS 


EDWARD SHANKS. 
“A fine story.’"—Evening Standard. 
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Described by J. WELLS, M.A., Warden of Wadham 
College, and illustrated with 27 pencil drawings by 
W. G. Blackall. 

The drawings have been beautifully reproduced on 
vellum paper and suitably mounted on art paper with 
tinted border. Bound in cloth. Size 11}” x 8}”. 21s. net. 

“ This book is one that will be welcomed and cherished by 
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book was written in it, and it is full of the sound, humorous 
realism by which so many young people, especially young 
men who fought and young wives who worked, are settling 
the problems which their elders are discussing and quarrelling 
over. There are two essays in the book—The Record Lie 
and The Honour of Your Country—which might be dis- 
tributed as pamphlets by the League of Nations Union. 
They put the case for a comity of peoples with humour and 
good temper, anda reserved passion far more effective thanany 
statesman’s utterance since the time Lloyd George brought us 
the peace from Versailles. And Mr. Milne’s lightest efforts 
have got as sound a foundation of sense as these two more 
serious essays. He is continually interested in persons. 
He has, indeed, a preference for the concrete and the 
individual which some would call feminine, but which 
seems to us simply applied Christianity. He has more 
neighbours than any essayist now writing: for some, who 
would like to be thought men of many friends, are merely 
men of many mirrors—and the mirrors reflect the essayist, 
who thus repeats himself. Mr. Milne ‘‘ knows about ”’ 
Lord Mayors and bridegrooms and squires and financiers— 
and the remarkable thing is that he can make the man who 
corners Chilled Tomatoes seem a real individual. We 
believe he could give us the address of his office in Love- 
Apple Lane. And as he likes persons, he can be funny 
about them and about himself; he sees the good side and 
the funny side, and he knows how often the good side is 
the funny side. He can even laugh at the bee, wherein he 
has the advantage of Solomon (who thought so highly of the 
ant that he must have admired the bee) and of M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck. It is difficult to decide which is the best 
of his purely humorous essays, but we think the honour 
belongs to Wedding-Bells. It catches with astonishing 
fidelity and subtlety the unseemly egotism of the wedding 
guests : 
The bride and bridegroom salute me cordially but show no desire 
‘ for intimate gossip. A horrible feeling goes through me that my 
absence would not have been commented upon by them at any 
inordinate length. It would not have spoilt the honeymoon, for 
instance. I move on and look at the presents. The presents are 
numerous and costly. Having discovered my own I stand a little 
way back and listen to the opinions of my neighbours upon it. On 
the whole the reception is favourable. The detective, I am horrified 
to discover, is on the other side of the room, apparently callous as to 
the fate of my egg-stand. I cannot help feeling that if he knew 
his business he would be standing where I am standing now; or 
else there should be two detectives. It is a question now whether 
it is safe for me to leave my post and search for food. . . . Now he 
is coming round ; I can trust it to him. 

The only complaint we have to make about this passage is 
that Mr. Milne should give an egg-stand ; it seems an effort 
to attain a sobriety, an air of suburbanity quite out of 
keeping with his character. If it had been an egg-boiler, 
now, what more delicious than the burnt egg, an insuffi- 
ciently known dish, which that treasure will produce if it 
be properly handled. The burnt egg has a great deal in 
common with Mr. Milne’s wit: we beg him to test the 
statement. 


ACCORDING TO RUSKIN 


The Harvest of Ruskin. By Joun W. Granam, M.A. 
George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ruskin the Prophet: and other Centeaary Studies. By 
Joun MASEFIELD, Dean INGE, Right Hon. C. F. G. 
MAsTERMAN and others. Edited by J. Howarp 
Wuitenouse. George Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


In a letter addressed some forty years ago to Carlyle, 
but published in the Press for the reproof of disloyal and 
impious contemporaries, Ruskin declared: ‘We stand 
alone now, you and I, in all England, for God and the 
Queen.” Carlyle and the Queen are so safely enshrined 
by this time in the Victorian Pantheon as to seem venerable 
but fading forces, while Ruskin and his Divine Collaborator 
continue, in the opinion of many, to inspire and mould 


post-Victorian reforms. How completely the eulogist of 
Turner has been swallowed up by the denouncer of 
machinery, and the laurels of art-criticism outshone by the 
Crown of Wild Olives, and other social pronouncements may 
be inferred from the verdicts and evidence now carefully 
sifted and weighed in the scales of Mr. John Graham and 
Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse. The former, indeed, confines 
himself to religion and economics, tracing the master’s 
evolution in those spheres alone, but his wise liberality 
of quotation and eloquent fairness cause the pages to be 
sprinkled with beauty. How far his wish is father to his 
thought may be judged by impartial readers of his final 
declaration that Ruskin, in all essentials of belief and 
morality, was a Quaker without knowing it. This, at 
first hearing, sounds as strange as to be told that Swin- 
burne was a Calvinist, which, on some points of literary 
dogma, he apparently was, but the Society of Friends, as 
their advocate shows, if they will not allow the Bible “ to 
be called the Word of God,” can easily find in the words of 
Ruskin endorsement of their objections to oaths, paid 
clergy, baptism, prayer-books, the Lord’s Supper, and 
ecclesiastical art. On the crucial subject of war, Ruskin 
is not a wholly orthodox Quaker and says, “It is impossible 
for me to write consistently of war, for the groups of facts 
which I have gathered about it lead me to two precisely 
opposite conclusions.” 

Perhaps the most significant facts recorded in Ruskin’s 
religious development are two, which mark, respectively, 
his loss and recovery of faith. In 1858 he discovered at 
Venice that the best work was done by irreligious painters, 
and that Titian had no religion at all: in 1874 he per- 
ceived, while copying one of Giotto’s frescoes on the roof 
of the lower Church at Assisi, that the painter was “ only 
beaten by Tintoret in mere science, technique, etc.,’’ whereas 
religion had “ solemnised every faculty of Giotto’s heart 
arid hand.” This pair of curious avowals contains the 
explanation of their author’s loss of prestige as an art- 
critic and gain of renown as a seer. Continental art- 
lovers, particularly, have always been puzzled and some- 
times outraged by the mixture of moral with esthetic 
judgments’ on the Ruskinian palette: to a great many 
British believers, whatever their shade of orthodoxy, it 
was a Satisfaction to feel that even so heterodox a believer 
derived his opinions on Heaven knew how many subjects 
from pious intuition. Mr. Graham calls it the Light Within, 
but as such it presents no guarantee of truth or validity 
other than is furnished by the acquiescence of devotees. 


To political economists the chapter entitled ‘ Ruskin 
and Mill: a Reconciliation,” may be specially commended, 
for its conclusions strike the reviewer as thoroughly sound 
and just, but the premisses are more a matter for experts 
to evaluate. Briefly summarised, the steps towards re- 
conciliation consist in showing (1) that most of the con- 
troversy arose from Ruskin’s wrong conception of the scope 
of economics, from confusing a pure science—a branch of 
applied psychology—with an art of practical government 
and production, the two being not necessarily contra- 
dictory but supplementary; (2) that Mill himself often 
gave his adversary occasion to blaspheme by the same 
confusion, or, in his case, digression; (8) that on many 
specified points, such as limitation of the right of bequest 
and the harmfulness of mechanic inventions, the rivals 
were far closer than Ruskin’s polished invective would 
seem to imply. Style, of course, was all on the side of the 
prophet, and style in every tone. Moral certainty is 
behind every stab of Munera Pulveris, and every jest of 
Fors Clavigera. When you are not brow-beaten by a 
seer, you are buttonholed by an angel. It may be added 
that the economist’s pious intuitions have been more than 
confirmed by the whole subsequent trend of social reform. 

Centenary studies are apt to resemble lapidary inscrip- 
tions in sacrificing truth to praise. But Mr. Whitehouse 
has been fortunate in his collaborators, whose laudatory 
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but critical essays do not shrink from sifting the transient 
and meretricious elements from those that seem valuable 
and durable to the present generation. The compliments 
are sometimes of a doubtful nature. One may feel sure 
that Ruskin would have appreciated the parallel drawn 
between himself and Plato by Dean Inge, who shows with 
extreme plausibility that both the fallacies and prejudices 
of the Athenian and Victorian sages run in similar grooves, 
as well as their educational and esthetic ideals. It is less 
certain that the founder of St. George’s Guild would have 
welcomed Mr. Masterman’s ascription of the “ austere 
Puritanism of the Bolshevists” to his prophetic genius. 
It would be hard to reconcile some of their ruthless and 
truthless methods with his habits of pious introspection. 
One of the most clear and thoughtful tributes comes from 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, who aptly seizes the secret of his 
spell in the phrase: “ Ruskin never thinks without feeling, 
nor feels without imagination.” These qualities condone 
and cancel his mistakes. Mr. J. A. Hobson is pungent 
and precise, a sympathetic expert dealing with an “ experi- 
mental artist” in political economics. Professor Dale has 
rather disappointed us in his study of Ruskin and Shake- 
spere, but he does at least demonstrate the prophet’s 
inability to conceive the dramatist’s purely creative stand- 
point. In this he reminds one of Mazzini’s attitude to 
Goethe. Finally, the editor must be thanked for giving 
to the world six hitherto unpublished letters from Ruskin 
to a friend, William Macdonald, which run from 1847 to 
1864, and increase our reverence for the writer by their 
boldness, tenderness, and candour. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


International Law. Vol. I. Peace. By L. Oprrennem. 
36s. net. 

Les Principes de Droit International. By T. J. Lawrence. 
(Carnegie Endowment.) Humphrey Milford. 15s. net. 

Droit International et Droit Interne. By H. Triepet. 
(Carnegie Endowment.) Humphrey Milford. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


It is impossible to contemplate these three books without 
a certain grim amusement. We calculate that the average 
thickness of a book is about an inch ; the aggregate thickness 
of these three volumes is over seven inches. They weigh 
about nine pounds, and contain over 2,000 pages. They 
are the fruit of lives devoted to industrious study. And 
yet the number of pages which would be required for those 
statements in them which indisputably and accurately 
reflect the world of facts as it exists to-day must be extremely 
small. For they raise the question, which few people 
would answer confidently in the negative, whether the 
greater part of international law has not been destroyed. 
And here a distinction must be drawn between the late 
Professor Oppenheim’s book and the other two. Professor 
Oppenheim, when he died in October, 1919, was engaged 
upon the work of revising his well-known book for a third 
edition, and this has now been completed by Mr. Roxburgh, 
the narrative of events being brought down to the end of 
May, 1920. In its pages, therefore, we look at international 
law in the light of the events of the last six years. The 
other two were written before 1914. Professor Tricpel’s 
work dates from 1899. Dr. Lawrence’s Principles of 
International Law is a standard book, of which the fifth 
edition appeared in 1913 and the sixth in 1915. The 
Carnegie Institute have now republished the fifth edition 
in French. These two pre-war treatises, at first sight, 
suffer more from events than does Professor Oppenheim’s; 
events, as the Austrian diplomatists pointed out so often 
during the fatal days of July, 1914, have “ outstripped ” 
them. For instance, 480 pages of Dr. Lawrence’s book 
are devoted to the laws of war. It is hardly possible to 
dip into a single one of these 480 pages without finding 
a statement which has been outstripped by events. We 








A| THE AGE OF |A 


INNOCENCE 


EDITH WHARTON. 


A full length novel of society life by the author 
of “The House of Mirth.” 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CRIMSON TIDE ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


A romance of love and to-day written in the 
author’s charming style. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PORTYGEE JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, 


A humorous story of America’s most popular 
writer. 8s. 6d. net. 


A CRY OF YOUTH CYNTHIA LOMBARDI. 


A dramatic tale of Italy and the mountains. 
8s. 6d. net. 


SAILOR GIRL 


A romance of the séa. 


MISS LULU BETT ZONA GALE, 


Shows how romance came into the life of a 
neglected woman. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RAPIDS ALAN SULLIVAN. 


A story of Western life in which Destiny is the 
key-note. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 
Edited by COMTE FLEURY. 
Two Volumes. Cloth. Gilt top. 35s. net. 
From private documents and personal letters of 
General Fleury, M. Pietri, Prince Victor Napoleon 
and other members of the Second Empire. A 
fascinating biography of the late Empress. 


FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE GREAT 


WAR ALBERT SCHINZ. 


Discusses the most remarkable of the French 
books published during the war, with chapters 
on poetry and the drama. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOMOBILE OWNERS’ GUIDE 


F. B. SCHOLL. 
A work for every owner of a motor-car. 
10s. 6d. net. 


FRED. F. MOORE, 
8s. 6d. net. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE A. C. WHITAKER. 
Cloth. Demy 8vo. 646 pages. 25s. net. 


This entirely new book is the most intelligible 
and comprehensive presentation of the subject 
yet placed before the business man. 


MORALE G. STANLEY HALL. 


G. Stanley Hall, one of our foremost thinkers 
and writers, shows us that morale is the standard 
by which to measure all human conduct and 
institutions. 15s. net. 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
25 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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open the book at random, and almost the first statement 
upon which our eye alights informs us that it is the practice 
of States to allow enemy subjects residing on their territory 
to escape all molestation. We do so again only to learn 
that the provisions of the Declaration of London are tending 
to become the law of the civilised world. The tendency 
is no longer visible in these days when a British Foreign 
Minister calmly informs a State with which Britain is not 
at war that the British Navy will sink at sight any submarine 
of that State which may put to sea. This example of 
“international law ”’ in 1920 brings us, however, to Professor 
Oppenheim’s book. It deals with the laws of peace, and 
we have found no mention of the law of peace under which 
Lord Curzon acted. The truth is, that the destruction 
of international law during the period which has followed 
the Armistice has been far more effectual and more 
disastrous than the destruction wrought by the war. The 
important part of the law of nations was not that which 
dealt with war, but that which regulated the relations of 
States in peace. War, at best, was a regulated anarchy, 
and you cannot expect much stability or certainty in the 
laws of anarchy. But the gradual building up of a body 
of laws regulating the relations of States in peace, despite 
its obvious weaknesses and faults and omissions, was one 
of the great achievements of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Without such law there can, under modern 
conditions, be no peace or civilisation in Europe. Yet 
to-day no one can assert with confidence that any of the 
rules laid down in Professor Oppenheim’s book are valid. 
The statesmen of the Great Powers have become so 
accustomed during the war to rely solely upon the use 
of force, that they have applied the same principle to the 
Society of Nations in peace. The result is that there is 
no longer a distinction between a state of peace and a state 
of war. States, officially at peace with one another, blockade 
and invade one another’s territory ; the private citizens of 
one State have lost all rights in the territory of another ; 
private adventurers raise armies and, supported by the 
Government of State A, invade the territory of State B 
with which State A is “ at peace.” Eastern Europe to-day 
shows the result of this policy ; the anarchy of international 
peace is become even more anarchical than the anarchy 
of war. Mr. Roxburgh will have to revise this revised 
edition of Professor Oppenheim’s book, for we are returning 
rapidly to the international law of the tenth century. 


A RURAL MUSE 


The Waggoner and other Poems. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1920. 5s. net. 

Mr. Blunden is a Nature poet in the best sense of the 
term. He knows and loves Nature not vaguely but 
intimately, with a love that is evidently the outcome 
of a lifelong and sympathetic companionship and an acute 
and sensitive observation, and he beholds her, moreover, 
with the eye not of science but of imagination. His 
pictures are no mere photographs, convincing by reason 
of their faithfulness ; rather are they rich tapestries, inter- 
woven with attractive and elusive threads, which, by 
leading the eye to innumerable suggestions of beauty, 
enhance without concealing the original idea. Poetical 
imagery, like the attire of a well-dressed woman, while 
always subservient to the mood and style of the wearer, 
should yet adorn her by accentuating such lines and forms 
as become that mood or style. Mr. Blunden at his best 
is a poetic costumier of a high order, at times reminding 
one of Keats in his power of imaginative diction. Here 
are a few examples taken at random : 


the aguish mist 
That writhes its way at eventide 
Along the copse’s waterside. 


— 


Though tired Fancy’s sight 


Scrawl with pale curves the dead and scornful night. 
Rain-sunken roof, grown green and thin. 
Like a fiend automaton 

The thunder-throated cannonade booms on. 

The green east hagged with prowling storm. 
Occasionally he is less happy, as : 

Her words were sharp as knives or pins ; 

The miller stood as carved in stone, 


where two commonplace similes serve merely each to destroy 
the effect of the other. A contemplative, imaginative appre- 
ciation of Nature’s moods and sights, with perhaps a par- 
tiality for the suggestive mists of autumn and twilight, even 
for the noxious vapours of the river-marsh and dank 
churchyard, for dead leaves, mildew, and spirit-breeding 
dark corners, this is the keynote of most of Mr. Blunden’s 
verse. Yet with all his love of the weird and supernatural 
he is never morbid and rarely silly ; witness the following : 

Now everything that shadowy thought 

Lets peer with bedlam eyes at me 

From alleyways and thoroughfares 

Of cynic and ill memory, 

Lifts a gaunt head, sullenly stares, 

Shuns me as a child has shunned 

A hizzing dragonfly that daps 

Above his mudded pond. 
Exception might perhaps be taken to the first poem, a 
work of twenty-nine stanzas about a silver bird which 
was apparently made out of the white hair of an old woman 
who died because a miserly miller refused her alms. The 
bird haunted the place ever afterwards. The general tone 
of the poem is that of “The Ancient Mariner,” but it is 
rather unconvincing, because of the doubt one feels as 
to the kind of person who is telling the story. Ostensibly 
it is “‘ poor poaching Jack.” In reality it is Mr. Blunden, 
who allows himself to say poetical things that poor poaching 
Jack could not possibly have said. At the same time, 
we feel sure that Mr. Blunden would not really be scared 
away from a good fishing stream by a superstition about 
a silver bird. In fact we suspect that it would be an 
additional attraction. But there are beautiful lines in the 
poem. 

The faults of the book lie, we think, in an occasional 
slackness of metre (notably in the title-piece, which is 
apparently meant to be in stress rhythm, but breaks the 
rules in several places) and in a tendency to overload 
with poetical adjectives, though these are generally well 
chosen. 

We will quote two stanzas from the very pleasing eight- 
stanza poem entitled ‘‘ Leisure.” It begins like Keats : 

Listen, and lose not the sweet luring cry, 

Nor let the far-off torches gleam in vain ; 

The moments are so few, so soon slipt by, 

And yet so rare to lull the harried brain. 

For now is autumn fully come, and steals 

In a king’s day-dream over weald and wold, 

And the last honey is scoured, the last sheaf housed ; 
And the boon earth reveals, 

With the melodious drone of plenty droused, 

Leisure and loving kindness manifold. 


Tranquilly beats the country’s heart to-day, 

Golden-age beckonings, olden pastoral things, 

Fantastically near and far away, 

Stretch in the sunny calm their blazoned wings. 

Then tarry, tiptoe moments, nor too soon 

Let death beat down your saffron butterflies 

Nor crush your trembling autumn crocuses, 
But in a gradual swoon 

Let long dreams flaunt till eve accomplishes 

And round the down the tide mist multiplies. 


The last stanza is marred by an unfortunate homophone : 
Still nods the sunflower, still the church owls prey. 
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Bill! 


REBUILDING A 





BROKEN WORLD 





ADMINISTERING RELIEF IN 
STRICKEN AREAS. 


“It is impossible to imagine a more urgent 
purpose ” says the New Statesman. 


The Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ Relief 
Committee has workers in the stricken areas adminis- 
tering relief. 

In Austria they are supplying some 45,000 children 
with weekly rations. A recent examination of the school- 
children of Vienna established the fact that there were 
only 3.3 per cent. who were not under-nourished. Cows 
have been bought, and hospitals and Infant Welfare 
= are being supplied with 1,750°quarts of milk 
daily. 

In Germany the chronic under-feeding is producing 
a race of under-sized and diseased children. During 
the first six months of 1920 the Committee has sent 
£59,000 of Liebesgaben (which is the term used by 
Germans when mentioning “ love-gifts ” sent by English 
donors) which have been distributed through the Zentral 
Ausschuss, the large Central Committee at Berlin. The 
help from outside does not exceed 2 per cent. of 
the total relief work in Germany. Other measures 
deal with children’s homes, middle-class relief and 
student feeding. 


In Poland the work has been handicapped by the war, 
but refugees and child institutions are being helped, 
and our anti-typhus unit is responsible for one of the 
most urgent pieces of sanitation done in Europe to-day. 


A Relief Worker Reports: 


“You do not see death from starvation in a 
dramatic, convincing form ; you do not see begging 
in the street, and are not confronted with pitiable 
sights in public, such as one reads about in accounts 
of besieged and starving cities. No! all the star- 
vation is done quietly and decently at home, and 
when death comes it comes in the form of influenza, 
tuberculosis, heart failure, or one of the new and 
mysterious diseases now arising, and carries off 
its exhausted victims with the utmost ease. It 
is neither dramatic nor striking, and cannot be 
realised in a hasty visit.’’ 








WE CANNOT AND MUST NOT STAND IDLY 
ASIDE, AND WE EARNESTLY PLEAD FOR 
HELP IN OUR RELIEF ENDEAVOURS 


TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF 
MUCH MOST PRESSING WORK. 








If you can help do not 
ignore this great need, but 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFTS TO 


FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR VICTIMS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 
(A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 27 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. 2. 
Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) will be welcomed 
at the Warehouse, 11 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Kindly mention “‘ New Statesman” when replying to 
this appeal. 
Buy ** What I Saw in Germany,” by A. G. GARDINER. 


Price Is., post free 1s. 1}d.; 10s. a dozen from the 
above address. 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges, Please write for “ Valet 
Contract’ Booklet and detailed particulars 


Achille Serre : 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
’ u.33T. .. 


REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











SPECIAL PURCHASE OF FINEST 


AUSTRALIAN JAMS 


SUPERB QUALITY AT HALF THE CURRENT PRICES. 


In hermetically-sealed tins 
To Save | 


yy QUINCE, 
the Flavour 


of sewed | MELON and GINGER, 


Fruits, 
7 —, | OR 
ruit Pies, &c., | 
the i: | MELON and LEMON, 
of y my ee | 27 oz. nett, 1/6 per tin; 17/9 per dozen, 
Half Jam and | Case of 48 tins, as imported, 70/- 
Half Suge. Parcels value 20/- are sent carriage paid. 
Send three stamps for complete list of Health Foods, and 

“ Aids to a Simpler Diet.” 


PITMAN HEALTH FOOD Co., 357 Aston Brook Street, BIRMINGHAM. 











S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


G. Collections or Single Articles bought or valned. 
Telephone : Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo London. 
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ABOVE BAGDAD 


In the Clouds Above Bagdad. By Lieur.-Cor. J. E- 
TENNANT. Cecil Palmer. London. 135s. net. 


Comparatively little has been written about the Mesopo- 
tamian Campaign, of which these records of an Air-Com- 
mander give a vivid picture. Colonel ‘Tennant was in 
command of the R.F.C. from June, 1916, after the fall of Kut, 
until the spring of 1918. Inthe Foreword he says that he has 
- the records together for his own interest and to bring 

k memories of stirring times to those who served with 
him. But the campaign is, unfortunately, far from being 
over, and the book is therefore doubly Sdieens as a revela- 
tion of past hardships and problems, and of those still 
existing. Basra, the base on the Gulf from which Colonel 
Tennant started in 1916, is still a base to-day. He describes 
it: ‘The place is famous at least for its climate; the humid 
heat hangs heavy on the lungs, everything is saturated, 
ink runs on the paper and matches will barely strike. 
Endure the day, but the night brings no relief. There is 
no freshness in a Basra summer, and the ravages of prickly 
heat; mosquito and sandfly combine to shrivel all impulse 
and desire. The town and its surroundings are intersected 
by canals and lagoons, and densely sown with date palms, 
their “‘ feet in water and their heads in hell,’ as the Arab 
saying goes. The Anglo-Persian oil refineries, ‘‘ the original 
cause of the despatch of an expeditionary force from India,” 
are at Abadan, not far from Basra. Here a handful of 
Scotsmen and an army of Persians and local Arabs directed 
the flow of oil from the hundred-mile pipe line to supply 
Jellicoe in the North Sea. The sandflies at Sheikh Saad, 
up the Tigris, defied description, and men sold their souls 
for kerosene to pour over their beds and bodies at night, 
which expedient gave relief for an hour or so until the 
kerosene had dried. Cholera, dysentery, scurvy and 
jaundice were rife. Once sick, says Colonel! Tennant, disease 
became torture through the imagination—through thoughts 
of getting out of the country, of “ embarking in a nice white 
hospital ship for other climes.” ‘‘ General Maude took 
the matter seriously in hand; convalescent camps were 
developed and any case of evacuation had to be approved 
by high authority.” We are told of the battles that won 
Bagdad ; air fighting played a great part in them. Beside 
the war with the Turks, the hostile Arab tribes had to be 
dealt with. There is a vivid sketch of Colonel Leachman, 
whose death the other day at the hands of the Arabs is a 
lamentable comment upon the Allies’ policy. Colonel Leach- 
man’s story is as romantic as that of Colonel Lawrence, of 
Syrian and Hedjaz fame. His prestige with the Arabs was 
amazing, and his name was known to every Bedouin from 
Aden toMosul. “Throughout Eastern Arabia the people were 
under the impression that it was Leachman who commanded 
the British forces and even that he was King of England. On 
special cards that were printed for flying officers to produce 
in the event of coming down in the desert was written his 
name in large Arabic letters. Such was the magic of his 
personality.” Yet that magic could not restore Arab faith 
in British pledges, and Colonel Leachman fell a victim to 
broken trust. Like some of the photographs, such as those 
of Ctesiphon, Nejef, the Tower of Babel, there are descriptive 
passages in this book which contrast strangely with the 

im, technical story of war. Of Nejef, the holy city where 
the Faithful travel long journeys to die that they may lie 
in peace near the hallowed remains of Ali, Colonel Tennant 
writes: “It is by far the most romantic-looking spot I 
have ever seen. After a hundred mile flight south from 
Bagdad one came across this amazing city, packed in a 
congested mass within encircling walls. Its walls seem 
the end of all things human; to the north, south and west 
there is nothing ; on the east only, after a margin of desert, 
flows the Euphrates. Out of the mass rises the huge golden 
dome of the mosque ; forty miles away it catches your eye 
like a heliograph through the haze. There are no trees, not 
a vestige of green round Nejef; just this flashing jewel set 
in the dark mass of the city abruptly outlined by its wall 
against the colourless infinity of desert.” 





THINKING ROUND IT 


Outlines of Modern Literature. By Harotp Wui111Ams, 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s, net. 


This book, the publishers inform us, is “an abridgment 
of the author’s well-known Modern English Writers,” 
and “while mainly intended for the general reader, will 
also be of value to those students of literature who wish 
to have, in comparatively small bulk, a sane and trust- 
worthy summary of modern literary developments.” We 
cull the following flowers: ‘‘ Mr. Noyes is nearly always 
sanely beautiful . . . the finely-versified epic drama of 
Drake.” ‘‘ Many pages show Gissing the artist, not merely 
the classical artist gone astray.” “‘ Mr. Bennett cannot 
place himself at a distance from his people in order to see 
the meaning of their lives. He is apparently unconscious 
that there is something greater beyond the life of the 
individual . . . poetry and idealism are almost absent.” 
“The secret of form Mr. Conrad has never made his own.” 
This last is really quite astonishing. The truth about 
this book is that Mr. Williams has thought—indeed, 
a great deal harder than most of our customary 
literary showmen—an S. P. B. Mais, a William Lyon Phelps, 
or a Gooldring; but he has not thought enough. “In 
Lord Jim,” Mr. Williams writes, “the story opens with 
a narrative in the third person by the author; then we 
turn to a long, indirect, zigzag recital by a spectator of 
the hero’s subsequent career.”” Mr. Williams appears to 
consider that Conrad has written after this manner because 
Conrad could contrive no other way at all in which to get 
the story told. This is nonsense. The theme of Lord Jim 
is Conrad’s favourite theme—the betrayal of trust. First 
we have Jim’s own story, then Marlow’s interpretation, 
ending with a plea for the young fellow made to the French 
colonial officer who witnessed the final dismal comedy of 
the abandoned pilgrim ship. And what is the result of 
this plea ?—the leaping up of the officer from the table 
and reference of the controversy to the standard of Honour. 
Thus ends the first half of the book. The second half is 
occupied with Jim’s attempts to retrieve his honour, and 
his final success which costs him his life. The book is one 
of the greatest examples of form in modern fiction. 
Mr. Williams hazards that “It is not, perhaps, a daring 
prophecy that Conrad’s short stories are likely to outlive 
his full-length novels.” This is just the sort of prophecy 
Mr. Williams would make. It has a plausible appearance. 
N vertheless literature is a far more subtle affair than 
he is inclined to think. Slamming round and about the 
subject does no good; bold generalisations and breathless 
exceptions do not enlighten. An author possessing the 
qualities of Conrad is not for summary treatment. Mr. 
Williams should leave such ineptitudes to Mr. Mais— 
who has made a speciality of them. Yet much should be 
forgiven Mr. Williams, for he has dared to do John David- 
son justice. Davidson was a greater man than his con- 
temporaries thought; and Mr. Williams pays a generous 
tribute to his greatness; that is a fine thing to do in an 
hour when so many of the heirs of yesterday arrogate to 
themselves the honours due to those but for whose 
labour and torment they would have lacked appreciation 
themselves. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Black Peril. By G. Wess Harpy. Daniel. 7s. 6d. net. 

We gather that this is the second edition of Mr. Hardy’s work, 
though we confess that we had not previously made its acquaintance. 
It is an autobiographical novel with a purpose. The black peril to 
which the title refers is the relationship between black men and white 
women in Africa, and we gather that one purpose of this book is to 
show that, if an editor in Natal directs attention to it, he will tread 
the path to prison. And since the title-page admits the autobiographi- 
cal nature of the story, we may conclude that the author is here 
speaking from personal experience. As so often happens, where the 
author sticks closely to personal experience—in the chapters on 
prison life, for instance—the book is full of interest, Where he deserts 
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The Humanist 


By Post 4d, 





Threepence Monthly. 


Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the spiritual expression 
of Socialism, as Socialism is the logical outcome of such a religion. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The November number is now ready, containing Articles by 
HUGH ELLIOT, J. A. HOBSON and others.—Write to WATTS & 
CO., 17 JouNson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 





EVERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly 8.15. Mats. every Sat., 2.30. 
Oct. 30 (Mat. & Eve.), Bonps or Interest. Nov. 1, 2,&3, Tracepy or Nan, 
Nov, 4 (one week). Tue Founpations and Tue LittLe Man. 

All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
BOOKS at Bargain Prices. 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
Do not miss these Rare Barga‘ns, but send for a copy of Cata!ogue to-day, 
and ask for your name and address to be registered for future issues. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

















OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 








OOKS.—Thackeray’s Newcomes and Pendennis, rst edition, 
half-calf, 30s. each; Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, illus. Detmold, 1911, 36s. ; 

The Blue Bird, illus. Robinson, 1912, 30s. ; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, Ist 

edit., 30s. ; Bewick’s Birds, large paper, 2 vols., 1804, £4 4s.; Scott’s Poems, some First 
Editions, 8 vols., 8vo, full calf, gilt, fine lot, £5 5s., 1809-22 ; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, 
best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s. ; Farmer's Merry Songs and Ballads, 4 vols., £5 5s. ; Handley 
Cross, Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Hawbuck Grange, Romford Hounds, Plain 
or Ringlets, fine set of coloured plates by Leech, etc., 6 vols., £5 10s. ; Diana of George of 
Montemayor, folio, 1598, rare, £25 ; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, ist Edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each ; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols., 
fine set, £25 ; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Voltaire’s 
Candide, 1898, limited issue, specially illus., rare, £3 3s.; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac, £2 2s.; Thackeray's Works, 
26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; George Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., scarce, £5 5s. ; Nineteen 
early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon's 
Poems, and any others in this edition; George Moore's first editions, any ; Boswell’s John- 
son, 2 vols.,1791 ; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Burton’s Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman's 
Wild Spain ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols., 1°75 
any Ist Edits. of Conrad, Henry James ; sets of well-known authors. Good prices paid.; 


“CTUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Frawx MUGGLESTONE, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller, 








LITERARY AGENCIES. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80.000 words. Where criticism is required a small feeischarged. Authors’ MSS. 

‘yped.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





Aremoes should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.—Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Sold Out 


Fo some time THE NEw STATESMAN 
has been “Sold Out” very soon after 
publication, although the margin allowed 
for chance sales has been increased week by 
week. Readers are advised to give a definite 
order to their Newsagent to reserve a copy 
each week, or, alternatively, to send a 
Postal Subscription, the rates for which, post 
free to any address in the world, are :— 


One Year 30s. Od. 

Six Months .. . i5s. Od. 

Three Months... 7s. 6d. 
Subscriptions should be addressed ‘The 


PUBLISHER, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 2. 




















KING’S HALL LECTURES. 


HE FABIAN SOCIETY’S COURSE of Lectures 
at the King’s Hall this Autumn will deal with 
Mr. and Mrs. SipnEY WEBB’s new proposals for 


A Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain. 


Not merely in the way of exposition, but with replies 
to criticism, explanations of difficulties and elabora- 
tions of some of its forecasts of what is going to 
happen to our social order. The sixth and concluding 
lecture by G. BERNARD SHAw will be a commentary 
on the scheme thus outlined. The dates, subjects, 
and lectures are as follows, beginning at 8.30 p.m. :— 


g, Tuesday, 2nd Nov. “ THe NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.” 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 
“Tae Locat GOVERNMENT.” 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Ill. Friday, 12th Nov. “TH ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDUSTRY.” MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 
IV. Tuesday, 16th Nov. “ VOCATIONAL ORGANISATION.” 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
* Toe TRANSITION.” 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 
VI. Friday, 3rd Dec. “A COMMENTARY ON THE ‘WEBB 
CONSTITUTION.’ ”’ MR. BERNARD SHAW. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which should 
be applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. As 
the accommodation is limited, preference will be given 
to applicants for tickets for the whole course. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls 
is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a 
single lecture; for numbered back “ balcony” stalls and 
gallery seats ten shillings and sixpence for the course, or 
half-a-crown for a single lecture. ny 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
A full syllabus will be sent on request. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


II, Friday, 5th Nov. 


V. Friday, 19th Nov. 




















CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £15,000 000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8 ,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3 ,000 ,000- 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents Gavughaut the Kingdom transact National Health 


Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 

if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 














PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIBnS AND GENTLEMEN. 
ec. 9. EGYPT and PALESTINE, Cairo, Thebes, Luxor, Assovan, Jerusalem, &c. 
8 weeks, 285 gns. 
1921. SICILY, ALGERIA, ITALY, SPAIN, &c. 
Arranged and accompanied by Miss ie F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 
.E. 19. 





4 ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 
pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite near sea. Seasonable festivities at 
Xmas and the New Year. Tariff, with photo, on application—Mrs. Rocers 

(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 


Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and winter gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary, 
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facts for imagination he is not so successful. His style in the more 
purple passages may be illustrated by the following apostrophe to 
South Africa, which, for no apparent reason, is suddenly sprung upon 
the astonished reader : “‘Ah, pampered pet of History’s page! Noble, 
exultant land! Bejewelled babe of a thousand years! Golden guns 
may be tinselled toys, sand-castled crags the sport of seas. The 
morning mist on sun-nursed shores may turn to tears ere evening 


The British Year-Book of International Law, 1920-21. Hodder and 
Stoughton and Henry Frowde. 15s. net. 

Mr. Picciotto, who is the editor of this first volume of a British Year- 
Book of International Law, gives the reason for its appearance as the 
view of its promoters that a British periodical devoted to international 
law would create a wider knowledge and comprehension of the subject. 
We have our doubts. The book is composed of various papers written 
by such experts as Sir Erle Richards, Sir Geoffrey Butler, Professor 

ins, and Sir John Macdonnell. When Sir Erle Richards writes 
on “ British Prize Courts and the War,” or Professor Higgins on 
“Submarine Warfare,”” we may be assured that something will be 
produced of real value to other experts. But it is extremely doubtful 
whether they will ever reach or create a wider public. Nevertheless 
it is a very good thing that a volume of this size and weight should 
present annually a composite British view of the chief problems of 
international law. Our only complaint is that some of the papers 
are just a little thin. In particular Sir Geoffrey Butler only scratches 
the surface of the difficult question of ‘‘ Sovereignty and the League of 
Nations.” We should at least have liked to hear from Sir Geoffrey 
his view as to the effect of Article 22 upon the sovereignty of a man- 
datory in mandated territory. 


THE CITY 


HE City has been unfailingly optimistic with regard 
to the strike, and it marked up prices, as it became 
evident that a settlement was in sight. This was 

justified by the fact that more public buying was in pro- 
gress. As usual, the oil market is most prominent, the 
international favourites, e.g., Royal Dutch, Mexican Eagles 
and Shells, fluctuating hour by hour but, on balance, rising ; 
all these are doubtless bound for higher prices, and I also 
hear well of Trinidad Leaseholds at about 74s. The excel- 
lent report of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations has given a 
needed fillip to plantation shares, and iron and steel shares 
have naturally rebounded sharply on the strike settlement. 
On the whole markets look like improving. 
* * * 


The purchase by the Government of the Direct United 
States Cable Company undertaking is interesting from 
two or three points of view. This Company, not long ago, 
leased its properties to the Western Union ‘Telegraph Com- 
pany for a period of ninety-nine years at an annual rental 
of £58,568, the Western Union Company bearing the cost 
of administration, taxes, etc., but the Direct United States 
Cable Company assuming responsibility for the repair and 
renewal of the cables. The lease, however, contained a 
provision that if communication by cable between Ireland 
and the United States was interrupted for a period exceed- 
ing eighteen months, the Western Union Company had the 
right to terminate the agreement. On September 22nd, 
1917, the main section of the cable was interrupted in mid- 
Atlantic. The Company endeavoured to charter a cable 
ship, as did the Western Union Company in connection with 
one of their own cables, which had also been put out of 
action. The Admiralty, which at that time controlled the 
movement of all vessels, gave the Western Union Company 
the first use of the cable ship, and as a result, the Direct 
United States Company was not able to do the repairs in 
time to save the lease, and the Western Union Company 
gave notice to terminate the agreement. The British 
Government, however, offered to purchase the Company’s 
cable, its properties in Ireland, Newfoundland and the 
United States, the equipment at the cable stations and the 
stock of cable belonging to the Company, for the sum of 
£570,000. This, the chairman stated at a meeting of share- 
holders which approved the proposal, would be paid in 
Government bonds in such a fashion as to ensure the Com- 

ny receiving £570,000 in about two years time, with 
interest at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum in the inter- 
regnum. He added that this would enable the Company 
definitely to return to the shareholders at least £6 a 4 


and to remit to them a half-yearly dividend meantime at. 
the rate of about 4 per cent. per annum. The Company 
has various investments, and it is not at all unlikely that 





the minimum sum of £6 per share will be exceeded. As the 
shares, which are in the denomination of £10, fully paid, 
can be bought at about £5 15s., the promised dividends of 
4 per cent. are equal to a yield of about £7 5s. 6d., and the 
assurance of the return of at least £6 within the next two 
years for every £5 15s. now expended increases this yield 
considerably and renders the shares an attractive short- 
term security. The Government acquires an important 
link in the All-Red cable route, so that what looked like a 
misfortune turns out to be satisfactory to all parties. 
* » * 


The report of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java is 
interesting and has created a very good impression. The 
profit amounts to £215,349, making with £58,311 brought 
into the accounts, a total of £278,661. A final dividend 
at the rate of 12} per cent., less tax, is declared, making 
17} per cent. for the year and leaving £48,474 to be carried 
forward, subject to British and Dutch Excess Profits Duty, 
if any. Since the formation of the undertaking in 1910, 
21,837 acres have been cleared and planted at a cost of 
£531,490, giving an average cost of £24 6s. 9d. per planted 
acre. The total expenditure on the estates and new clear- 
ings amounted to £312,033 and the value of the produce 
from the estates to £824,639, which exceeded the total 
expenditure by £12,606 against an excess in 1917 and 1918 
of £2,160 and £8,388 respectively. The directors propose 
that the amount received from the Netherlands Indies 
Government in payment for a portion of the Company’s 
rights and properties, viz., 17,000,000 guilders—£1 ,500,000— 
should be retained for the development of the Company’s 
lands and the acquisition and development of additional 
large tracts of land in Sumatra. It is also proposed to 
increase the capital by the creation of 750,000 new shares 
of £1 each, ranking in all respects pari passu with the existing 
£1 shares, to £2,250,000 and to capitalise £643,390 of the 
reserve, and toissue to shareholders as bonus one new share 
for every two shares held. The shares allotted will rank 
for dividend as from October Ist, 1920. The present 
market price of the shares is about 44s. cum dividend and 
bonus, at which they are cheap. 

* * ~ 


There are still some people who claim that the speculator, 
pure and simple, performs a public service, but persons 
holding such opinions nowadays seldom venture to express 
them in print this side of the Atlantic, The September 
report of the National City Bank of New York, America’s 
greatest banking institution, however, contains the follow- 
ing: 

Tue Economic VALUE Or SPECULATION. 

The public naturally objects to paying high prices. It usually 
charges them to greed and deliberate design, but the fundamental 
causes are deeper, and usually a price rise is not only due to natural 
conditions but serves the public interests. If there is an actual 
shortage, it is important that the supply be conserved by economy 
in consumption and by shifting the demand to substitutes, and 
the most effective influence for accomplishing this is a rising price. 
A person who speculates for a rise in necessaries is usually regarded 
as a public enemy, but a speculator profits only by anticipating 
conditions, and his operations tend on the whole to equalise con- 
ditions. The operations of a speculator who foresees a a 
and pushes up the price far in advance of the exhaustion of t 
supply are serviceable, because they promote economy in use early 
enough to be effective in equalising consumption and stabilising 
the price over the entire period for which the supply must serve. 
The idea that a low price can be maintained on a short supply, and 
everybody provided for as usual, is, of course, a fallacy. The hardship 
is not imposed by the speculator ; it results from the short supply, 
and would be felt eventually and with more extreme fluctuations of 
price if no one foresaw it or attempted to provide for it. If the 
speculator puts the price too high and curtails consumption too 
much he will lose money by it. is operations will be most success- 
ful for himself if they regulate consumption so nicely that the avail- 
able supply is spread uniformly over the entire period for which it 
must serve, at a uniform price, and without any supply left over, 
and that arrangement is advantageous to the consuming public. 


So the gentleman who scents a shortage in wheat or 
quinine, and creates a corner in it by buying up as much as 
possible of the world’s supplies and withdrawing them from 
consumption until he can get double the price, is really @ 
benefactor if you look at it in the right manner. After all, 
even if he does accidentally, or incidentally, make a few 
millions of profit in the process, he will probably endow 4 
Chair of Economics at some American University for the 
purpose of promulgating ideas like the above. 
A. Ema. Davies. 
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‘LECTURES, ETC. 





OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lang-Craypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the University. 

jJength of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 


holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 








per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on pplication to the Secretary. 
UR POPULAR LECTURE CLASSES on “THE NEW 


PSYCHOLOGY,” SPECIALLY DESIGNED FoR ScnHoo. TEacners, Socaa, WorKkers, 
AND THE GENERAL Pustic by MISS VIOLET M. FIRTH, at the Minerva Café, 
144 High Holborn (corner of Bury Street), on Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 

Nov, 2ad. “Tue ORGANISATION OF THE MinD,"’ The conscious and subconscious 
minds and the barrier between them. Memory and forgetting. The two kinds of 
thinking. Dreams Nov. 9th. “THe Lisepo, orn Lire Urce."’ The Instincts, Self 
Preservation, Reproduction, The Herd or Social Instinct, Phases of Mental Develop- 
ment. Nov. 16th. “ Mentat Dirricutties anp Diseases."’ Maladaptation to En- 
vironment, Conflict. Repression, Dissociation, Conversion and Symbolism. Nov. 23rd. 
* PsYCHO-THERAPY.”’ he Reconstruction of the Iudividual, Psycho-analysis, 
Hypnosis, Suggestion, Re-education, Psycho-synthesis and adaytation to environment. 

Tickets, Single Lectures, 2s. Course of four, 6s. 6d. From Miss Violet M. Firth, 
144 Finchley Road, N.W. Arrangements made for special group tutorial classes, 
private tuition, courses in remedial psychology. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anp Women STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 

REPARATION, THEORETICAL {AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montehore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mgpicine, and ENGINEERING for Men 
Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGIsTRAR. 





SCHOOLS. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8 
opened three years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air cl Eurythmi 

. Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History 
of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. A Brancu of this ScHoor 
will open after Christmas in the Country or at the Ska. Boarders are now entering. 
Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year ; only extras, individual music and singing lessons, 
¢iding and personal expenses, also medical attend Co-education till 13, girls 
temain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is 
shown. Principals: The Misses Manvicie and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs. 











ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
S'; GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy apogten. 


situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above.sea- 
apply to the Princrpac. nse —m - 


Gerrard's Cross is 
For further particulars 





M4LTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: 


Miss Cnuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
Practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 

for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
ees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


se MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


LINGHOLY’T SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.) 
Next Term begins September 23rd. Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


L INDUM 
Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 














HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 











WE? RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (nr. CROMER,) 
NORFOLK. 


Pad above will be opened in January next as a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
Tospecius and full particulars from J.G. WHITFIELD, M.A. (Oxon), Head-master. 


ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children. so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lynx Haraeis, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge) 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Haxaris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, SOUTH CROYDON,-— House 
Mistress wanted after Easter. Duties, housekeeping, with general supervision of 
household and care of health. Experience essential. Age 25-40.—Apply Miss 

Tu. E. Crarx, stating qualifications and submitting testimonials. 





HE GUILD OF BUILDERS (London), Limited, invites appli- 
cations for the position of Chief Accountant. The duties will include the 
preparation and supervision of a comprehensive system of accouhts, costing and 

statistical records for a very rapidly expanding undertaking. Previous experience in 
the building industry advantageous.—F ul! particulars of qualifications to the SecarTary, 
72 Oxford Street, W.1. 





OST WANTED as Working Housekeeper by a Widow, thoroughly 
trustworthy and experienced. Flat or small house in London preferred. Salary 
by arrangement.— Apply Box 2, New Ace Office, 38 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 





OUNG MAN (20) desires position at home or abroad in a 
literary or clerical capacity. Good knowledge of book-keeping, shorthand and 
English literature.—H. F. W’.. 18 Prospect Road, Banbury. 


TYPEWRITING. 








T ESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


of every description 
Nancy McFartane, 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


y experienced typist.—Mrs, Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hitprtcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 





RANSLATIONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Moderate terms 
Address Mrs. Cuersman, 19 Abingdon Bldgs, Boundary Street. London, E. 2, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 Vols., {7 1os.; Sir Walter 
Besant, London, 1,205 illustrations, 10 vols., £12 (cost £20); Geo. Meredith's 
Novels and Poems, 17 vols., £4 15s. ; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; 

Brangwyn's Etched Work, 200 illustrations, £4 4s.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £5 10s. ; 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £6; Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £4 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., unexpurgated, £28; Stevenson's Works, 25 vols., Swanston edition, £30; Wal- 
pole’s Letters by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 10s.; Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplement, 23 vols., thin paper issue, £20. All books supplied. State wants. Cata- 
logues free.——HOLLAND Bros., 2) John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. 
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